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PREFACE 



In compliance with the request of many of my friends 
anwng the chemtcat and other scientific societies, as wel! 
as manufacturers and others interested in the development 
o£ the coal tar products, aniline colors, and chemical 
industry in the United States, particularly since the begin- 
ning of tfie European War, about August 1st, 1914, I am 
publishing this number of addresses I have made and 
articles I have written on these subjects since the war 
started, and finishing with the situation at the present 
date, April 1st, 1917. 

This does not include all of the addresses and articles 
in list mentimed at the beginnii^, as many of them are 
more or less repetitions, so I have included only those 
which seem to come in sequence and follow the situation 
from the banning. 

I am including in this book a report of a committee 
appointed October 9th, 1914, by the American Chemical 
Society (New York Section), of which committee I was 
a member, on the chemical and dyestufE situation, which 
committee reported November 6th, 1914. Also addresses 
by Dr. D. W. Jayne, made November 20th, 1914, Mr. 
J. F. Schoellkopf, made October 22nd, 1915, Dr. W. Beckers, 
made November 23rd, 1916, an article written by Dr. T. H. 
Norton, under date of February 5, 1917, and an article writ- 
ten by Dr. B. C. Hesse under date of June 24th, 
191S, all of which are pertinent to the situation and in line 
with my own addresses and articles on the subject, so that 
this book will give a very complete history of the begin- 
ning and development of the chemical and dyestufF indus- 
tries in the United States from the tune of the present 
European War to the present time, and will be particulaHy 
interesting as a great development has been accomplished. 



the progress of which can be followed from these addresses 
and articles. 

I therefore hope that this book will be of service to thos« 
societies, universities, libraries, etc., who wish a book of 
reference on these subjects, which will be found very useful 
in connection with these industries, and particularly inter- 
esting in years to come, after the present abnormal cmidi- 
tions are over and the United States will find it necessary 
to again compete with the world in the manufacture of 
these products. 

It is with some reluctance that I include in this book a 
photograph of myself, and the only reason of my doing 
so is the repeated request of my friends, that they would 
like this book as a souvenir of the present European War, 
and my phott^aph included as one of the workers in the 
task of establishing an American industry in the dyestuff 
and chemical line. 

I submit this book with the greatest of pleasure, and 
with many thanks for the expressions of interest from those 
who have suggested the compilation of these addresses and 
articles. 

Very sincerely, 

I. F. Stonr. 
April 1st, 1917. 



National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Workt 
Schoenkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co. 

(American Aniline Colors) 

Buffalo 

New York, September 1, 1914. 
To THE Consumers of Aniline Dyes: 

Owing to the war conditions now prevailing in Europe 
and the impossibility for the present at least of brit^t^ 
over any colors from Germany, the question of a supply 
for consumers is a very serious matter, and it is a grave 
question as to whether or not conditions will change in a 
short enough time to allow colors to be brought over in 
time for the wants of consumers after the two or three 
months' supply which is now in this country has been 
exhausted. 

As representative American manufacturers we have been 
approached by numerous consumers with the inquiry as 
to whether or not we will be able to supply them with 
colors if they are unable to obtain supplies from European 
firms in the near future, also if we will be able and willing 
to extend our works so as to produce enough colors to 
supply American consumers in case the war is protracted 
and it is impossible for them to secure colors from Euro- 
pean (irms for an indefinite period. 

We will take this means of publicly answering these 
inquiries by saying that we will be in a position to supply 
a general line of aniline dyes comprising acid colbrs for 
wool and silk, direct dyeing colors for cotton, basic colors 
for paper, leather, etc., and Nigrosines, to the limit of our 
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capadty, irrespective of European conditions, that is to say, 
instead of being dependent upon Europe for raw materials 
as has been generally supposed, we are preparing to manu- 
facture these raw materials ourselves, so insuring a r^ular 
supply of the finished colors with which to supply our cus- 
tomers. On alizarine colors, as agents of the British 
Alizarine Company of London, we will be able to supply 
certain amounts of these products depending on how much 
the British Alizarine Company are able to give us, shipping 
conditions, etc.; definite information regarding which we 
have not received from the British Alizarine Company at 
this writing. 

The manufacture of the raw materials to produce the 
colors above mentioned will, however, necessitate a con- 
siderable advance in the price of some colors, owing to the 
increased cost of manufacturing them in this country as 
compared with Europe, as they cannot be manufactured in 
this country under normal conditions as cheaply as they 
can in Europe. The United States can produce an ample 
supply of the raw materials such as benzole, toluol, naph- 
thaline, etc., which are the basic products from which these 
intermediate products are manufactured, so that we can 
be absolutely independent of Europe if the increased cost 
of manufacturing the intermediate products can be over- 
come through the assistance of the United States Govern- 
ment in ^ving us a proper protection in tariff to equalize 
the increased cost of manufacturing between the United 
States and Europe ; therefore the question of increasing the 
capacity of our works and the possible establishment of 
other plants for the manufacture of aniline dyes is solely 
dependent on this condition. Some thirty years ago there 
were started in the United States some ten plants for the 
manufacture of aniline dyes, and had they had proper 
support in the way of tariff protection from the United 
States Government, the business would have developed so 
that American manufacturers would have been able to 
supply the whole demands of the United States, and con- 
sumers would not have found themselves in their present 
unpleasant situation of being unable to secure colors for 
12 



their needs, and the numher of aniline color manufacturers 
would not have been reduced to but four as at present, 
and these four limited to the manufacture of only a few 
colors, which on account of certain favorable conditions 
they are able to manufacture successfully in this country 
in competition with Europe. Consumers themselves are, 
however, largely to blame for this situation in that they 
have as a rule supported foreign manufacturers in their 
fights to keep down the rate of duty on colors whenever 
the tariff question has been before the people, their reason 
being their belief that with low duties they could secure a 
cheaper and more abundant supply of colors from Europe 
than if a higher duty were named and the business left in 
the hands of American manufacturers to develop. 

The error of this reasoning is now apparent, and not only 
that, it is our opinion that even with a higher tariff and the 
consequent latter production of these products by American 
manufacturers, the average cost to consumers would not be 
materially increased, for the reason that while it is true 
that certain colors are sold very cheaply in this country due 
to European competition, other colors are sold at very hi^ 
prices by European manufacturers where there is no Amer- 
ican competition, so that the average price is much higher 
than it appears to be from superficial observation. 

We think this will dispose of the much asked question as 
to whether or not aniline colors can be produced success- 
fully in the United States, in that it can now be answered in 
the affirmative providing we have the proper support of the 
American consumers and of the United States Government, 
and with the assurance of such support, those who are 
associated in the production of raw materials, intermediate 
materials, and the finished products, are prepared to pro- 
duce the necessary amount of money to establish the industry 
on a large scale, and the probability of this assurance is now 
being investigated. 

With regard to the question of whether there is experience 

and chemical knowledge enough in this country to produce 

aniline dyes successfully, we will say lor ourselves, that 

in spite of the difficulty in producing colors in competition 
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with Europe, it is a fact that our factory in Buffalo, estab- 
lished in 1880, has developed steadily until its production 
has reached large proportions, and necessitated the invest- 
ment of upward of tme and one-half million dollars, this 
development, however, being due to our success in making a 
few colors which fortunately could be produced by us 
in competition with Europe, and there is no reason why 
we could not have the same success in producing a full line 
of colors with the proper support on the part of the Amer- 
ican consiuncrs and the United States Government, as 
already mentioned. 

In conclusion, we wish to ask the indulgence of our 
friends and customers for our failure to supply them with 
a sufficient supply of colors to meet their needs, and attend 
to their correspondence and laboratory work as promptly 
as usual, the delay being caused by the overwhelming 
demand upon us for colors, due to the fact that aistomers 
who had not been buying from us turned to us at once 
when they could not get colors from their regular source of 
supply, and it was therefore impossible for us to attend to 
this largely increased demand with our present equipment. 
We are, however, doing our very best to supply the Amer- 
ican consumers at reasonable prices based on the increased 
cost o£ raw materials, and, as we have already said, will 
continue to produce colors irrespective of European condi- 
tions, to the extent of our capacity. 

Yours very respectfully, 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
I. F. Stone, President. 



The Dyestuf f and Chemical Situation 

Extracts rroin 

Addreu befora The National Printing Ink 

Manufacturers' Credit Association 

September 25th, 1914 

I. F. Stone 



There is no insuperable reascm why my company or any 
other properly equipped chemical manufacturing company 
in the United States cannot supply the same quality and 
amount of colors as we are getting from Germany. We 
have every raw material necessary, and we have the ability 
and skilled labor. It is not a question of materials — or 
experience — or capital — we have made all these colors and 
can do it again. We have an investment of about one and 
one-half million dollars and stand ready to invest as much 
more if the proper conditions of trade can be assured. 
Every time an American manufacturer puts out a color 
that in any wise cmnpetes with the German product, the 
price of the German article is at once cut to a figure that, 
with our high-priced labor and higher overhead expense, 
is iiiqK>ssible to meet. What is needed is a considerable 
higher tariff on imported colors, and also a patriotic willing- 
ness on the part of American buyers for a time— ^perhaps 
for a long time — to pay a higher price for goods than they 
have been accustomed to doing, to make swne personal 
sacrifices in order to secure a permanent base of supplies 
in this country. Capital certainly will hesitate or refuse to 
make the necessary investment simply to bridge over the 
time until German competitors are again ready with their 
price-cutting and tmfair competition. 
15 



German chemists probably have one hundred miltion dol- 
lars invested in the industry. American trade uses but a 
small part of their output, and if there ar^ losses because 
of lower prices to us they can easily absorb them in the 
better prices charged on the bulk of their product going 
to other countries. They do not intend, if they can prevent 
it, for the color industry to get a footing !n the United 
States. I believe they will resort to the extreme of price- 
cutting and unfair methods to kill off any attempt to make 
colors here, because what they fear, and intend to prevent, 
is competition in their own export trade. It will, as I have 
said, require much patriotism and loyalty — and no little 
sacrifice on the part of everyone to bring about a complete 
establishment of the industry in America. 



0>al Tar Colors of America 

Addreu Bef <»« the American Chemical Society, 
New York Section, October 9, 1914 



Mb. Ceaibman and Gentlemen : 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to appear before 
you this evening, to clear up, if I can, the general skepti- 
cism which seems to exist in cmmection with the manu- 
facture of coal tar dyes in the United States. 

That there is such an industry in the United States is 
a fact and has been for over thirty years. That we cannot 
compare with Germany in magnitude is of course true, and 
that we will be able to increase our production in the near 
future to take over all of the colors now supplied by Ger- Aniiine Dy«» 
many is also manifestly impossible, but that it is possible the luiiwd"' 
to increase the American production very materially is a 
fact, depending on certain conditions of which I will speak 
later in my remarks. That there has been more or less 
prejudice against dyes made in America is also true, in prejudice 
spite of the fact that these dyes are fully as good as any Anferican D^ea, 
made in Europe, and it has been a struggle to prove that 
the latter statement is absolutely true. Even at this late 
day there are people who would always give the preference 
to European dyes at the same price and quality, if they 
had an opportunity to do so, and are abetted in their belief 
very naturally by the European representatives. Only a 
few days ago among other letters we have received asking 
about the manufacture of dyes in this country, was one 
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from a very substantial trade journal which circulates 
largdy among the textile mills. Among other things it 
says: 

"No one believes that the American dyestuff manufac- 
turer can compete with the German. The Germans are 
counted wizards in dyestuff chemistry and I doubt if you 
could interest a great number of manufacturers in a domes- 
tic product at the same price as quoted on exactly the same 
thing from Germany." 

After a couple of pages of such argument it finally 
suggests that we take up the matter of advertising with 
them to change the sentiment of the buyers, which is very 
naive to say the least. But the point is, if a journal with 
the influence of this one should express such sentiments 
among its subscribers, how unfair it would be to the 
American manufacturers of dyes, and it is simply an 
instance of one of the small things against which they are 
struggling. On the other hand, in the past few weeks we 
are encouraged by numerous letters from actual consumers 
of dyes, among them some of the laigest textile mills in 
the country, thanking us for the way we have been fur- 
nishing them our products during the present abnormal 
conditions, and advising us that they would in the future 
give their preference to American colors whenever we are 
able to offer them in competition with foreign colors; in 
other words, able to supply them with the quantity of colors 
consumed, which hitherto we have not been able to do by 
reason of not having a production sufficiently large to take 
care of all the trade; so life does have its compensations 
and the American dyestuff industry from now on in any 
event starts out on an equal footing with the German 
industry, as far as the good-will of the consumers is con- 
cerned, and it is therefore only a question of being able to 
produce a large enough quantity at competitive prices to 
insure a large proportion of the business of the United 
States for the American manufacturer. 

Barely two months ago a comparatively small percentage 

of the population of the United States knew anything about 

aniline dyes or dyestuffs, those who did know something 
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being mainly cCHinected with industries which used these ] 
products in their line of business. Even those who did '"■ 
use them had only a vague idea as a rule what they were 
and their source, except in a general way that they were 
made from coal tar and that Europe was the principal 
source of supply. They were even regarded by a large 
percentage of the consumers as a mere detail of their 
business, and were put in among the sundries with such 
items as oil, soap, and I might almost say paper, string, 
and such miscellaneous supplies, notwithstanding that it 
requires the hi^est order of scientific training to produce 
these colors and a long experience and knowledge of them 
in order to sell them successfully. The average dyestuff 
salesman was received only with tolerance and usually 
referred to some minor employee of the owner for his 
interview. Suddenly something happened. A great war 
was declared, and the great source of supply was one of 
the principal natimis involved. Some buyer, more intelli- 
gent than the ordinary one, discerned that the supply of 
dyestuffs would be more or less limited if not entirely 
cut off under these conditions, and immediately made 
attempts to secure a good supply for his future wants. soiMUiinf 
The news soon spread among others until there was a h«ppmii. 
general scramble for dyestuffs, and men who ordinarily 
gave the matter very little attention are now looking after 
it perscMially and interviewing and corresponding with the 
heads of such firms as they think can supply them with 
their wants. The newspapers took up the matter and pub- 
lished columns of more or less accurate information as 
to the situation. The general public was therefore given 
an idea of what was going on, and now know more of the 
source and supply of aniline products than they ever knew 
before. 

The unfortunate conditions now prevailing have at least 
been of some good in a small way in educating our people 
here to the fact that they should be as independent as 
possible of other nations in connection with their supply 
of such products as are needed in this country, and there 
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is now a general demand that the production of aniline 
dyes as one item should immediately be developed to such 
an extent that we would be independent of all other 
nations. 

The serious question now therefore is whether or not 
such industry can be developed to such an extent, and this 
question can only be answered by some extended aod more 
or less superficial explanation of conditions. It is not my 
intenticMi to put before you a scientific or technical paper 
on the subject, as most of you are more or less familiar 
with the general conditions surrounding the manufacture 
of these products, or at least can easily read up in detail 
in any of the standard publications on the subject. I do 
wish to give you, however, a practical statement of the 
fact so that you will see why the industry has not devel- 
oped in this country as it has in Europe, more particularly 
in Germany, as other nations are no further advanced 
than are the United States, 

Aniline, as you know, is a product of coal tar, that is, 
coal tar is the primary raw material from which colors 
are produced, and it was obtained originally in the manu- 
facture of coal gas, but of recent years a large and con- 
stantly increasing quantity has been obtained from the coke 
ovens used for making hard coke. 

The first distillates are such products as benzole, toluole, 
xylole, phenol (carbolic acid), naphthaline, anthracene, etc., 
and these are produced largely in the United States as 
well as in Germany; benzole, for instance, which is prob- 
ably the most important of the group, is not only used as 
a base for the manufacture of intermediate products for 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, but is also used largely as 
a solvent in place of benzine and gasolene, and, in fact, in 
Europe is used largely as a fuel for automobiles as a sub- 
stitute for the same products. The prices at which it sells 
in this country are practically the same as in Europe, as 
are also, in fact, the prices of the other distillates first 
mentioned. Up to now, the supply has kept pace with the 
demand, and there is no over-production, but if the manu- 
facture of dyes is to be considerably extended it will then 
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be also necessary to extend the production of benzole, and 
this can be done in the course of time by getting the 
assistance of those coke ovens who do not at present 
recover their bemole, to put in appliances for doing so. 
Their interest in the matter, however, depending on their 
ability to make a profit on this recovery, there is therefore 
a chance that the price of benzole may increase to some 
extent for this reason. 

Another of importance is naphthaline, which ts made 
largely because there is a large demand for it, the con- 
sumption in the United States being upward of nine or 
ten million pounds, not alone for its use in the manufac- 
ture of dyes but more for its use as a moth preventive, it 
having a large sale for this purpose all over ttie land. Of 
the quantity consumed here about one-third is produced 
in the United States while the balance comes about equally 
from Germany and England. 

It is evident, therefore, that the United States starts out 
on an even basis with Europe as far as the supply of 
the first raw materials is concerned, and that the natural ti^Jjji 
resources of this country are available for an increase in |™i w 
the products which are manufactured from this source. 
So, in the beginning, for raw material we are as well 
placed here as they are in Germany; in other words, this 
is not a hot-house industry as some people have claimed 
but is a part of the natural resources of the United States. 

From these distillates are manufactured what we call 
intermediate products such as nitro-benzole, aniline oil, 
aniline salts, toluidine, xylidine, cumidine, benzidine, 
binitro-benzole, nitro-benzole, sulfo-acids, and a host of 
other products, a list of which can be had frwn any good 
text-book on chemistry if you are interested in looking 
them up further. 

It is here that the first check in the economical manu- 
facture of aniline dyes is encountered, for the reason that 
with one or two exceptions, which I will mention later, 
none of these intermediate products are manufactured in 
the United States because up to now there has not been 
a Iai:ge enough demand for them to make their manufac- 
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ture economically possible, while on the other hand Europe 
— Germany particularly — has so developed the demand for 
these intermediate products that many plants have been 
established for their manufacture, most of them spedal- 
izing on certain products, while some specialize on others, 
so that in the aggregate they are all produced on the most 
economical basis. Up to within recent years few -of the 
aniline dye manufacturers manufactured these products 
themselves but depended largely <m the aforementioned 
so-called specializing factories for their supplies, but this 
is now changing and some of the large color manufac- 
turers are now making the principal intermediate products 
themselves, although none of them make everything which 
they use. It is, then very necessary, if the United States 
is to be independent of Germany, that these intermediate 
products be manufactured on a large scale in this country, 
and it is here that we ask the Government to start in with 
a sufficient protective duty to allow the business to be 
developed, the present duty of 10 per cent, which was only 
put on in the last tari£F bill, not being really sufficient 
for the purpose, and before that time, the group being 
free of duty, there was no incentive to begin their manu- 
facture here. 

One exception which was manufactured here is aniline oil. 
the manufacture of which was commenced about three 
years ago, and the quantity now produced is about one- 
quarter and perhaps more of the total consumption of the 
United States, taking oil and salts as one product. The 
quality is very satisfactory as compared with the German 
and English products, and has been used by our own fac- 
tory in the manufacture of aniline dyes since the be^n- 
ning ; in fact, if it were not being produced in this country 
at the present time the American dye manufacturers would 
not be able to continue to run, as they would be unable to 
obtain supplies from Europe, and consequently, as a result 
of this, manufacturers here are able to relieve the scarcity 
of aniline dyes, and have been of great benefit to American 
consumers by so doing, and will be a great factor in this 
relief as long as these unfortunate war conditions continue, 
so illustrating the great beneiit to the people at large in 
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having this class of products manufactured here, and so 
be entirely independent of Europe under any conditions. 
Unfortunately, however, the commercial side of the manu- 
facture of aniline oil has not been so satisfactory for the 
reason that in the beginning they had no protection in the 
way of duty and were compelled to compete on an even 
basis with Europe, which could not be done successfully. 
They did, however, succeed in securii^ a duty of 10 per 
cent under the present tariff, which went into effect in 
October, 1913, just a year ago, but unfortunately this did 
not avail them anjrthii^ in the beginning for the reason 
that the convention which controls the production of 
aniline oil in Europe immediately reduced their prices 10 
per cent to offset tiiis duty, so that we were no better off 
here than before, this being a sample of what is called 
tinf^r competition on the part of Etux)pean firms in their c^!iJaiion. 
attempt to prevent the increase of the aniline industry in 
this coimtry, but could be readily checked if our Govern- 
ment would incorporate in their tariff what is known as 
the "dumping" clause, which is a clause forbidding the 
importation into and the selling in the United States of 
any products at a less price than they are sold in the 
coimtry where they are produced. In spite of this check, 
however, the American manufacturers will continue the 
manufacture of oil, hoping that conditions will change in 
the near future so that th^ may be able to do so at a 
profit, and when this object is attained their plans are then 
to take up the manufacture of other intermediate products, 
imtil everything necessary is finally manufactured here. As 
a matter of further interest, I might say that our own 
factory in Buffalo made aniline oil thirty years ago, but 
were obliged to give up its manufacture at that time owing 
. to their inability to secure benzole, which situation is, how- 
ever, now changed, as sufficient benzole could be obtained 
to continue the manufacture under advantageous conditions. 
The other exception to my statement that these inter- 
mediate products are not manufactured here is nitro-ben- 
zole, known also as crude oil rayrbane, which is in some Nitro Beuoie. 
demand from outside industries as well as the aniline 
industry, but not to so iiTgt an extent as aniline oil, and 
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which is made here from time to time as conditions war- 
rant; in other words, when it can be made at a profit in 
rompetition with Europe. 

There is another demand sprin^ng up for these inter- 
mediate products which may increase thnr consumption to 

ExpioBTB sudi an extent that there will be a large demand entirely 

Pr*d«u. _ outside of the aniline industry, for instance in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder and other explosives, the 
manufacturers of which are now using such products as 
diphenylamine, tri-nitro-toluole, nitro-benzole, pyridine, 
nitro-naphthaline, etc., and will finally create a demand 
which will necessitate their manufacture in this country 
as a matter of safety, as if the Government depended on 
explosives made frcmi these materials, it will in self-defence 
have to create some sort of subsidy or tariff protection, 
making it possible for their manufacture irresponsible of 
European competition. 
This is also true, by the way, of carbolic add, which 

cvboiio Add, is a primary coal tar product, and which is used in the 
manufacture of picric acid, an explosive product used by 
the Government ; carbolic acid not being manufactured here 
at present to any extent and now being practically unob- 
tainable from Germany or England by reason of these 
countries having placed an embargo on this product, 
ni in« jf- From these so-called intermediate products we then come 
to the manufacture of the actual aniline dyes as sold in 
commerce, and their number is voluminous and complex. 
My good friend. Dr. B. C. Hesse, an acknowledged author- 
ity, for instance, recently stated in a published letter that 
there were some nine hundred different manufactured 

Kicdi. "^ products, most of them as different each from the other 
as a pair of shoes is from a pair of socks. Of these nine 
hundred he observed that some seventy-six are now made 
in this country, but that this numt>er is apparently not 
sufficient to meet the users' demand, in which statement 
lam quite ready.to agree with him, except that wc now 

United SMtei. JJiake nearly one hundred types, wtjich is more than, he 
gives us credit for making. I will, say, however, that of 
these. nine hundred .original ty|>es a great many are obso- 
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lete and probably we could get along quite well with a 
mudi less number, but as the one hundred made in America 
are all live types, and those which can be manufactured 
r^ularly, you will see we are making really a much larger 
percentage of the total than is apparent at first glance. 
In fact, I might almost venture the statement that with 
the hundred or so types already manufactured here, 
together with perhaps a few more which we would be 
prepared to take up on short notice, we would be able to 
furnish the American consumers perhaps 90 per cent of 
their color demands, speakti^ now of types or shades and 
not of quantity; the other 10 per cent which we could not 
furnish being such products as alizarines, indigo and pat- 
ented specialties which would require large installations 
which would take a loi^ time to complete. 

It would perhaps be interesting in connection with these Aniiinei)7et. 
colors to give a hasty sketch of their beginning and devel- 
opment until the present time, when they have resulted in 
the great chemical industry of Germany, the investment 
of millions of dollars and the employment of thousands 
of people. 

The first color discovered was mauve, which is a sort 
of violet, by Perkin in 1856; then followed magenta and 
fuchsine in the same year, and a small establishment for 
the manufacture of same in England, which was not, how- 
ever, very successful. Then came in 1862 the discovery 
of soluble or water blues, then the discovery of Hoffman's 
violet about 1863, Bismark brown in 1863, then naphtbol 
or martius yellow in 1864, nigrosines in 1867. 

It was about this period that the Germans became ?"^^ 
actively interested in these products and commenced their 
patient, intelligent and careful researches into the subject, 
which later restdted in the most wonderful discoveries and 
the development of this industry in their country. 

Then followed the discovery of orai^, fast red, chry- 
soidine, malachite green, ponceau (scarlet), methylene blue, 
eosines and metanil yellow about the years 1875, 1876, 
1877 and 1878, and the manufacture then became one of 
recognized merit and importance. 
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After 1880 followed in rapid succession the discoveries 
of auramine in 1883, tartrazine in 1884, benzo purpurine 
in 1884, Congo red in 1885, benzo azurine in 1885, naphthol 
black in 1885, diamine red in 1886, rhodamine in 1887, to 
mention only a few of the best known and most successful 
colors. 

From 1880 to 1890 mt^t be called the golden period 
of the business. Just prior to that time alizarine had been 
discovered, red in 1871, blue in 1877, patented, and suc- 
cessfully produced and sold at hi^ prices with correspond- 
ingly large profits, and it was about that time that our 
German friends discovered the advantage of securing an 
exclusive market in the United States through their patents 
which enabled them to sell at high prices here, although 
continuing the manufacture in Germany, as the profits from 
such patented products as alizarine, benzo purpurine, dia- 
mine red and other direct dyeing cotton colors ; auramine, 
rhodamine, tartrazine, and other such colors which were 
discovered and put on the market in that period, were 
enormous and put the German industry immediately on 
such a high pinnacle of success that it has continued until 
the present time. 

In the nineties came the discovery of such important 
products as direct blacks for cotton, and acid and chrome 
blacks for wool, the total consumption of these blacks being 
much larger than all the other colors combined. 

It was also at this same period ttiat began the first of 
the patents on synthetic indigo, of which there are many, 
and which was finally put on the market at such a tremen- 
dous expenditure, and has only been a commercial success 
in the past few years, finally being such a success that it 
has replaced the natural indigo practically altogether. 

I might say in connection with the development of 
colors, that in the nineties came also the development of 
such pharmaceutical products as phenacetine, antipyrin, 
etc., which paid enormous profits to the manufacturers and 
which were also controlled by patents. 

Such, then, is the wonderful development of the coal tar 
industry, there being invested at this time in Germiiny 
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something like four hundred millions of dollars, probably 
more, and the employment of some fifty thousand people; 
factories paying dividends to their stockholders, some of 
them, 25 to 30 per cent, and that after charging off a third 
of their profits to sinking funds for the erection of new ^^^^^ 
plants and for other such purposes, in fact, this has been ^„£^^" 
d(Hie for so long a period that most of the present property 
and plants do not appear on their books at all as an asset, 
but have been built out of the surplus profits. This state- 
ment is made on the basis of a balance sheet for 1913 
issued by one of the great factories, this factory having 
a capital of 55 million marks but whose stock is selling ^or 
over six times par value, showing that the actual capital in 
the business was at least four times the shares issued, or 
some 200 million marks. On a capitalization of 55 million prafiti oi a 
marks they showed a profit of 25 million, or nearly 50 per ySSJ?. 
cent, one-third of which was written off for their real 
estate and plant accoimt, leaving about 16 million marks, 
from which they paid a dividend of 28 per cent. Assuming 
that I am correct in my estimate of some four hundred 
million dollars being invested in the industry in Germany, 
and assuming that a fair proportion of their production 
is shipped to the United States, it would mean that if the 
United States were to develop this industry to take care 
of all their consumption here they would need millions of 
dollars and would need to employ thousands of pec^le, so 
this will give you an idea of the magnitude of the business 
that it is now proposed that we establish here to its full 
extent. 

It might be interesting at this point to give you the 
amount of aniline products imported into the United States impom Into 
from these European factories, the figures being for 1913 : 

Aniline dyes, about 7 miUitui dollars 
Indigo, " 1 " " 

Alizarines, " Ij^ " " 

a total of about 9j^ million dollars, these figures being, 
however, cost prices, and when the American duty of 30 
per cent is added on aniline dyes, and further amounts 
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added for expenses and profits on their sale here, it means 
that the American consumers are really paying something 
Uke twelve million dollars for their supplies, not counting 
the colors produced in America, which may perhaps reach 
about two million dollars more, the production in America, 
by the way, being some IS to 20 per cent of the total con- 
sumption. These figures do not include the importation of 
pharmaceutical products which are made from coal tar 
and which is in itself a Urge business. 

Our German friends are entitled to all the benefits which 
have accrued to them by reason of their shrewd, intelli- 
gent and careful attention to this industry, but with such 
a statement as the above, does it not seem as if they had 
had enough and it is now time for the United States to 
participate in this great industry, when they are so well 
prepared to do so by having as good, if not better, natural 
resources than has Germany, and being consumers of so 
large a proportion of the German products. We must 
admit at once, however, that the United States cannot 
compete with the German manufacturers under normal 
conditions; first, because they have a great advantage in 
capital, experience, and the general advantages of every- 
thing that goes with a successful and enormous business; 
and second, because the actual expenses of producing in 
Germany, through labor conditions and so forth, are much 
less than in this country; so that some way must be devised 
that the United States can be put on a competing basis. 
This can only be done in two ways : 

First, by a sufficient protective tariff, which does not 
necessarily mean, by the- way, that this will increase prices 
to the consumer, although many people seem to be of 
this opinion. For instance, in an article in the Scientific 
American of September 26th they fall into this common 
error in stating that with an average importation of about 
six million dollars' worth of coal tar dyes in the last thirty 
years we have a total importation of 180 million dollars 
during that period, and assuming that duties had been 10 
per cent higher than was actually the case, this means that 
a total of eighteen million dollars would have been paid 
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as an insurance premium against the possible event of the 
war such as that which is now disturbing commerce; in 
other words, they mean that the American craisumers 
would have had to pay this large amount of money more 
if there had been a 10 per cent hi^er tariff than they 
had been paying imder the various tariffs which had been 
in effect during that time. Even if the Scientific American 
were correct in their statement that eighteen million dollars 
would have been paid as an insurance premium in thirty 
years, this would really be cheap insurance compared to 
the enormous value of the goods manufactured in which 
the colors were used, assuming the colors with which to 
manufacture these goods could not be obtained and the 
goods therefore could not be manufactured, which is almost 
the situation as it stands today if colors are not soon 
obtained in the necessary quantities either from Europe or 
by an increase in the American manufacture. When I 
speak of goods in which aniline dyes are used I mean a 
whole range, such as textiles, leather, paper, silk, paints, 
and the hundred and one other manufactured products in 
which the use of aniline is necessary. 

In my opinion, however, based on experience, just the Higher T«ri« 
contrary to the Scientific American opinion is true, for u«n Hicher 
the reason that a higher tariff would have stimulated pro- 
duction and competition, and competition always controls 
the price, and this is shown clearly by actual facts, for 
instance on indigo and alizarine colors there is no duty, 
and as a consequence they are not made here. Theoret- 
ically, therefore, they should be sold very cheap, but as a 
matter of fact, by reason of no competition here, they are 
controlled by conventions in Europe which make a uniform 
price and consumers are therefore unquestionably paying 
more than th^ would have to pay if such products were 
made here in competition. On the other hand, take for 
instance direct cotton black, which is an aniline dye which 
has a protective duty of 30 per cent and which is made in 
this country in large quantities, and on which the Euro- 
peans have been obliged to reduce their selling prices in 
this country to less than they sell for in Europe, so that 
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American consumers are enjoying prices as low as 17 to 
18 cents for a color which sells at from 22 cents and 
upwards in Europe under normal conditions. 

Does any one believe that the low prices would have been 
made in this country were it not for the competition here, 
and does it not therefore prove that competition here regu- 
lates the price and it is not so much a question of duty? 
What the American manufacturers want is not so much a 
high duty as it is that they want enough to equalize the 
difference in manufacturing conditions between this coun- 
try and Europe, and protection against the so-called unfair 
competition referred to in my remarks in connection with 
aniline oil ; in other words, the inclusion of the so-called 
"dumping" clause; and with a proper tariff on these lines 
the business could be successfully developed. I might say 
further that if we could get our intermediate materials at 
the same prices which are paid by the Germans, and then 
secure for our colors the same prices obtained by the Ger- 
mans for finished colors in other countries, plus the actual 
American duty, the problem would be solved, as this actual 
American duty if sufficient would then cover our extra cost 
of manufacturing, and put us in the exact position as are 
the Germans as far as our selling prices are concerned. 

And second by the modification of our patent laws, so 
iin^e that they would require the manufacture in the United 
States o£ all such articles for which they issue patents. 
England has within the last few years made such changes 
in her patent laws, and as for Germany, she has always 
required the manufacture of patented products in her own 
country. Her present law reads in general, that the owner 
of a patent must work the invention to an adequate extent 
in this country (Germany), or at all events do all that is 
necessary to secure such working, and if not, then if the 
public interest is such that the granting of permission to 
others to use the invention appears needful, it is granted 
by making some arrangement with the owner of the patent 
so that he receives adequate compensation, but the manu- 
facture of the product itself is insured for Germany. 
About 1909 a similar clause was threatened in the patent 
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laws of this country, and to head off such actiwi Germany 
negotiated a treaty with the United States by which the 
German working dause was made inoperative on American 
inventions ; in other words, in return for the United States 
allowing Germany to continue to manufacture her products 
in Germany and export them to the United States, the 
United States was allowed a similar latitude in exporting 
her patented products into Germany, but whether or not 
the financial results of this treaty were beneficial to the 
United States is a question, but it certainly did not work 
out to the benefit of the United States as far as coal tar 
products are concerned. 

In what I have always termed the golden period of the ^^^^^, j„ 
industry, viz., from 1880 onward, there was from 1880 ^"'{llo®*"" 
to 1883 a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem and 50 cents per 
poimd specific, which gave ample protection to the industry, 
and as a consequence there were nine or ten factories in 
the United States, and the prospect of becoming inde- 
pendent of other nations for our supply of these aniline 
products was bri^t indeed, but the passage of the tariff 
act of July 1, 1883, which abolished the specific duty of 
50 cents per pound, leaving only the ad valorem duty of c^JiJ^';^ 
35 per cent and fixing a 20 per cent duty on the intermediate f^""*" 
products, which left only a net protection of 15 per cent, 
immediately checked the industry here. No new factories 
were started, and within one year after the new tariff took 
effect five of those already established were forced to suc- 
cumb and go out of business, leaving only four to continue 
the work, and those four would have gladly followed their 
example, but had invested large sums of money in plants 
which woiUd be an entire loss if abandoned, so they decided 
to continue to operate their factories, hoping for more 
favorable legislation in the near future, but thus far they 
have always been bitterly disappointed, and no tariff since 
that time has given them sufficient protection to develop the 
business to any large extent. Of course a specific duty of 
50 cents in those days was not abnormal, as the selling 
prices of the colors were so much higher than at present, 
and if a proper duty had been continued it would have had 
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the same benefidal effect, but the abandonment of a suffi- 
cient duty has left (q>en the admission of colors on a basis 
which really gives no protection at all. 

In addition to the first or protective question as a stimu- 
lant to the creation of this industry in America, and comii^ 
to the second reason, or patent situation, if the Government 
BcneGu of had in the same golden period, viz., the eighties, required 
^vorabie ^^ manufacture in this country of all products for which 
they issued patents, then it would have at once created a 
large industry here, as the European patentees would have 
been forced to build factories here to make these products, 
which means it would have resulted in branches of the 
European factories in this country, which would undoubt- 
edly have developed into other products even though they 
may have originally only been erected for the manufacture 
of patented articles, and while this would not have helped 
the then American factories it would at the same time have 
inevitably created a large industry here with beneficent 
results to the country at large, 
„ „ , As I have stated, there are now four factories in the 

Four Fsctoric* __ , , _ ,..,., 

hi United United btates manufacturing aniline dyes, our own factory 
having been established in 1879, and while of slow devel- 
opment, at the same time has been successful to the extent 
that it has kept in business and now manufactures practi- 
cally all of the seventy-six different colors mentioned by 
Dr. Hesse, or, to be correct, the one hundred, and to which 
I referred in the beginning of my remarks, these colors 

Wbat Ther being all of the original colors such as Bismark brown, 
magenta, chrysoidine, fast red, water or soluble blues, 
eosines, nigrosines, a comprehensive line of direct dyeing 
cotton colors, and a comprehensive line of acid and chrome 
colors for wool and silk, and could easily be extended to 
the manufacture of practically all of the necessary colors 
now demanded, and which are not covered by patents, so 
giving the consumer a large variety to choose from, and 
insuring practical independence of Europe under any con- 
ditions, and would be a large business in itself, except by 
comparison with the great German factories, which stand 
alone in their magnitude. 
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All of the American factories will continue to manu- mi«i Tfcer 

Will voDtiiiiie 

facture colors to the best of their ability, but they cannot to Do. 
promise any extensive increase in their production without 
the support of the Government in the Une of tariflf protec- 
tion, and, incidentally, the change in the patent laws, which, 
however, are not now quite so important as to colors for 
the reason that many of the original patents have expired 
and we are free to manufacture a large Une of colors pro- 
vided it is made commercially possible for us to do so, we 
having already demonstrated our ability to do so as far 
as experience and willii^ness are concerned. I might moi- 
tion, as far as our own factory in Buffalo is concerned, s-i,o_iivo.f 
which, by the way, is widely known as the "Schoellkopf Aniline Worki 
Aniline Works," were the pioneers in the manufacture of 
such products as nitro-benzole, nitro-toluole, binitro-toluole, 
binitro-benzole, aniline oil, aniline salts, dimethyl -aniline, 
and quite a range of sulfoacids, some of them of our own 
invention, which are necessary for the manufacture of both 
acid and direct colors. We have also made such products 
as pure carbolic acid and pure naphthaline, but were obliged 
to give them up as well as the others because we could not 
compete with the European manufacturers, but we are now 
hoping that they can again be taken up, either by us or by 
possible manufacturers of intermediate products, and the 
manufacture continued successfully in this country. Under 
the present abnormal conditions our factory is again making 
some of these products in order to keep in operation, as what we A« 
just at present it is not a question of price but of ability '*'"' ^'^'^ 
to manufacture aniline dyes, almost no matter at what cost, 
such is the demand, but whenever conditions become more 
normal again then we will necessarily have to give up the 
manufacture of these intermediate products for the same 
reasons that we have had to give them up before, viz., that 
we can purchase them in Europe at lower prices than they 
can be manufactured here. 

I might mention further that our factories in Buffalo "„T^'u, 
are still controlled and directed by Mr. J, F. Schoellkopf, ^p'"'»«^ 
who originally established them, being assisted a little later 
by his brother, Mr. C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, so that they 
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have had nearly thirty-five years of continuous experience 
in the manufacture of aniline products, and are fully com- 
petent to continue the manufacture in a large way should 
conditions develop so they can be increased, 
n Appeal This paper is not intended to appeal for sympathy or 
rmpa j. j^^j^ ^^^^ ^j,g Government or from American consumers, 
because we happen to be so placed for the past few years 
that we could not develop our business as it might have 
been developed under different conditions, as the American 
factories, even as they are, are prosperous and quite able 
to take care of themselves up to a certain point, but it is 
intended to show that the business cannot be extended to 
large proportions for the protection of American consumers 
unless with Government help as to tariff and patent laws, 
as well as the assistance of the consumers themselves, which 
means giving the American manufacturers the preference 
wherever they can do so and assisting them to secure the 
necessary help from the Government. 
■utm' Here, then, is the superficial history of the progress of 

the aniline industry from its inception to the present time, 
not only in this country but in Europe, and the situation 
as related to the present and future manufacture of these 
products in the United States fully explained. Will the 
United States Government continue its indifferent policy 
of practically allowing this important industry to drift 
along as heretofore, or will it now wake up and seize the 
opportunity to make itself independent of all other nations 
in its supply of coal tar products, not only for aniline dyes 
for commercial purposes, but pharmaceutical products 
which relieve illness and pertain to the health of its inhab- 
itants, and products for the manufacture of explosives 
which would be absolutely vital in case of war? The future 
alone can answer these questions. 

ADDENDUM 

After reading this paper, in reply to a question as to 

whether or not any original work had been done by the 

American dye manufacturers, that is, had they discovered 
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any new products, Mr. Stone stated that sixteen patents di,(„^^ 
had been taken out by the Schoellkopf Works between "nd Pttenu. 
1884 and 1903, comprising colors and intermediate prod- 
ucts. One of these products known as Schoellkopf acid 
had been taken up by one of the largest German manufac- 
turers and used extensively by them; another product, 
direct black, had been taken up l^ another large German 
factory and also made extensively by them. Both products 
were used, of course, through arrangements with the 
Schoellkopf Works. So the question could be answered 
in the affirmative. 



Report of the Chemical and Dyestuffa 

Committee of the Amorican 

Chemical Society 

New Yaik Section 

Novemba 6» 1914 

To THE New Yokk Section, Ahehican Chemical 
Society: 

1. At the meeting on October 9, 1914, the chairman of 
this Section was authorized to appoint a committee to 
investigate into the feasibility of expanding the chemical 
and dyestuff industry in the United States and to report 
to this Section oa November 6, 1914. 

2. The undersigned committee was appointed October 15 
and at once proceeded. It addressed letters of invitation 
to co-operate to those who have been most active in the 
public prints in urging expanding of the chemical, and 
particularly the dyestuff, industry in the United States; 
further, an invitation was extended to the maker of the 
motion, which resulted in the appointment of this com- 
mittee. The assistance from these is nil. 

3. A request was addressed to trade publicaticms in the 
city of New York and to some of the metropolitan dailies; 
in all nine such publications were requested to publish a 
suggested notice for the purpose of inviting co-operation; 
the object of this committee was set forth and request was 
made that suggestions be mailed to the chairman of this 
committee. All but one of these publications have com- 
plied with that request. No help has been obtained by 
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this committee from any sufi^stiwis mailed to it as a 
result of this publici^. 

4. Your committee has carefully considered all the public 
suggestions as to methods of improvement and has searched 
through the governmental regulations of the belligerent 
nations as to embargo and as to contraband of war, in 
order to construct therefrom a list of chemicals, inclusive 
of dyestuffs, which have thereby been shut off from the 
United States, in the hope of thus being placed in a posi- 
tion to make specific recommendations of value. 

5. It can be fairly stated that, in general, the chemical 
industry of this coimtiy is efficiently exploited and is 
making full use of all the opportunities presented to it 
under the normal conditions existing prior to the state of 
hostilities. Some of the chemicals which are imported frwn 
abroad are made in considerable amounts in this country 
as well, and the amount imported under normal conditions 
depends upon the ordinary normal fluctuations of business 
conditions both here and abroad. With the stoppage of 
this foragn supply the domestic production was not at 
once capable of making up the deficiency, but in a number 
of instances the American manufacturers have taken steps 
to increase their capacity, and the strain in the market of 
those particular things will exist no longer than it will 
require to extend the manufacturii^ facilities to the proper 
extent 

Among these are ammonia salts, barium chloride, barium 
nitrate, bleaching powder, sodium cyanide, yellow prus- 
»ate, sodium nitrite, sodium hydrosulfite, zinc dust. 

6. If, however, it be desired and if public necessity 
requires the introduction of the manufacture of explosives 
and further chemicals and dyestuffs into our home indus- 
try, such as coal tar product explosives, pharmaceuticals, 
medicinals and other intermediates and finished coal tar 
dyes, then alterations of our tariff law are inevitable, and 
the consumers in the first place and the public in general 
must share in the burden thus imposed. If conditions of 
national defense in case of attack by a foreign power 
require us to manufacture our own explosives, and to be 
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in that r^ard independent of all fomgn nations at all 
times, or if our textile industries or any other of our indus- 
tries requirin|r coal tar chemicals, such as dyestuffs, shall 
forever be protected and made independent of foreign 
nations for the supply of those materials, then the nation 
as a whole must bear the burden incident to such expansion. 
Under existing circumstances private enterprise and private 
capital have gone their limit. They have reached the limit 
for two reasons: 

I. The explosive, dye and similar industries abroad, just 
referred to, are in a state of hi^ development and of 
refined organization, and are financially the best suited to 
carry on an offensive campaign against any nation attempt- 
ing to take business away from them. 

n. Domestic manufacturers are prohibited by law from 
making use of co-operative commercial devices, such as 
pools, trusts, manufacturing and selling agreements, and 
the like, whereas such devices are wholly lawful abroad 
and are encouraged by the respective governments. In 
other words, the American chemical industry is expected 
to cope with the foreign industry while both its own arms 
are tied behind its back and its opponents have full and 
free use of their arms. 

ANTI-DUMPING CLAUSE 

7. The remedies required would be an effective anti- 
dumping clause that would cert^nly prevent underselling 
of domestic manufacturers in the United States by unfair 
methods. What the form of such clause shall be is a 
problem with which your committee is unable to cope; it 
is strictly a law-making and law-enforcing problem, and is 
allied to the usual problem of determining undervaluation 
as heretofore carried on by our Treasury Department; 
it, however, is a much more refined problem than the older 
problem of proving undervaluation. Nevertheless, your 
committee believes that with such a mechanism in our law 
that much would be done toward encouraging our chemical 
indUBtries. 
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TO CREATE COAL TAR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

8. According to the best informatiwi that your committee 
can gather, such an anti-dumping clause alone would not 
be sufficient, however, to create complete and independent 
domestic coal tar explosives, dyestuffs and medicinals indus- 
tries. It has been conclusively demonstrated during the 
past thirty years that the present tariff rate of 30 per cent 
on dycstuffs is not sufficient to induce the domestic dye- 
stuff industry to expand at a rate comparable with the 
consumption of dyestuffs in this country, and that there- 
fore all dyestuffs made frran coal tar, whether they be 
aniline dyes or alizarin, or alizarin dyes, or anthracene dyes 
or indigo, so long as they are made in whole or in part 
from products of or obtainable from coal tar, should all 
be assessed alike, namely, 30 per cent ad valorem plus 7^% 
cents per pound specific, and that all manufactured products 
of or obtainable from coal tar, themselves not dyes or 
colors and not medicinal, shall be taxed 15 per cent ad 
valorem and 3^ cents per pound specific. 

TARIFF TO AID DYE INDUSTRY 

9. The best information and judgment your committee 
can obtain is that the above mentioned products of coal tar, 
not dyes and not colors and not medicinal, should carry 
one-half the duty of the finished coal tar dye and that the 
above rate of 30 per cent ad valorem and 7j4 cents specific 
would probably be sufficient to encourage and enable domes- 
tic manufacturers to expand their operatitms to such an 
extent as to supply a very material increase tn, if not the 
whole, of these commodities consumed in this country. 
The reason for a specific duty is to protect the domestic 
manufacturer in the manufacture of the relatively cheap 
dyes, such as the cheap scarlets, the cheap yellows and 
the like, whose prices abroad are in the neighborhood of 
from 12 cents to 20 cents per pound. With dyes of that 
tjrpe 30 per cent ad valorem would not offer so serious an 
c^tade to importatitm and trnderselling thereof as does 



the 7y& cents per pound specific; on the other hand, on 
dyes whose prices are $1 and upward per pound the func- 
tion of the 7j4 cents specific more neariy approaches zero. 
That is, with the cheap dyes the chief function lies in the 
specific portion of the du^, and with the expensive dyes 
the chief function lies with the ad valorem portion of the 
duty. 

This is said to be tiie price tiie nation will have to pay 
to have a complete self-contained and independent coal tar 
chemical industry. However, it must be remembered that 
if such an industry be created and importation of coal tar 
products, inclusive of intermediates and dyes, is restricted, 
its ultimate effect upon the Federal revenues will have to 
be considered. It will, therefore, be necessary to deter- 
mine carefully if the advantages to be gained are equal to 
the price to be paid. 

PATENT LAWS 

10. This committee is a unit in the belief that an ^Itera- 
tion of our patent laws aiming at compulsory working or 
compulsory licensing would not be any substantial benefit 
to this industry or to the country as a whole. Twenty-nine 
countries have attempted compulsory licensing clauses and 
fifty-six countries have attempted compulsory working 
clauses, and the best information your committee can obtain 
is that in none of these attempts has there been any appre- 
ciable measure of success. While it may be true that imder 
extraordinary conditions, such as now exist, compulsory 
licensing mi^t have some advantage, yet it is equally true 
that in normal times the disadvantage due to compulsory 
licensing or compulsory working would more than over- 
balance any advantage at all likely to be obtained under 
stress of unusual conditions. 

11. In none of the countries where there have been 
working or licensii^ clauses, or both, co-extensive with the 
existence of the coal tar chemical industry has there been 
established any real coal tar chemical industry, and yotu* 
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committee does not feel that an alteration in our present 
patent laws could be made which would be effective against 
foreigners and at the same time not be onerous and a bard- 
ship to domestic inventors. Your committee believes that 
in the long run and, in the final outcwne, our present system 
with regard to working and licensing is as efficient as that 
of any other coimtry. In the dyestuff industry in particular 
there are so many non-patented commercial products and 
so many commercial products once patented now free from 
patent restraint that their production alone would form a 
basis for a very considerable industry, and your committee 
feels that the way to encourage that industry, if the estab- 
lishment of that industry in this country be a national neces- 
sity, is throu^ a change in the tariff and the additional 
anti-dumping feature in the administration of the tariff and 
not through any change in the patent laws. Once estab- 
lished, such an industry could develop and ultimately cope 
with any foreign combination upon fair and equal terms. 
Over 90 per cent of the tonnage and of the individual dyes 
used in the United States will be free from any patent 
restraint within the next four years; over 75 per cent of 
the dyes are now in that condition. 

AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS 

12. The best information your committee has so far been 
able to gather is that this country can produce so-called 
coal tar raw material in amounts sufficient for the needs 
of a complete domestic coal tar chemical industry, inclusive 
of explosives and dyes, provided there is a certainty of 
outlet as to volume and continuity. Those engaged in 
manufacture here do not want to expand imless the dye- 
users are willing to make corresponding contracts. In 
other words, it is a closed circle. If the dye-users will 
contract sufficiently with the dye-makers, the dye-makers 
will contract with the coal tar distillers and the industry 
will take a start. The initiative rests wholly with the 
users ; if they cannot afford to contract the dye-maker and 
the distillers cannot afford to make their contracts and 
additional investments. 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS 

13. Benzol, toluol and the like are produced in sufficient 
amount in present installations of by-product cake ovens 
to provide all of these things that would be needed for a 
coal tar chemical industry of a magnitude sufficient to 
supply the United States market ; the separation of these 
materials fmn the gas that carries them is dependent upon 
the market and the demand therefor. There is no inherent 
defect in our coke industry with regard to the actual making 
of these things; the only questimi involved is whether it 
be more profitable to bum the benzol, toluol and the like 
contained in the gas as a fuel than to separate them and 
from each other for puiposes of sale. Ample supply can 
be provided before any plant Hiat could use benzol and 
the like for dyestufi making could be erected in the United 
States and thereafter the supply of these materials can 
readily be kept up to any requirements. 

14. The materials of the preceding paragraph are the 
ones used in the coal tar explosives industry, as well as in 
the coal tar medicinals and dyestuffs industries. Each of 
these three industries co-operates with the others to make 
full use of those materials, alone none can fully make use 
thereof nor succeed; the correct and proper utilization of 
these materials requires successful co-existence of all three 
industries in one and the same country. 

15. Naphthalene and anthracene are CMitained in the tars 
produced in the United States in an amount sufficient for 
the needs of a domestic dyestuff industry, and it is merely 
a question whether it is more profitable to leave them in the 
creosote oil, where they now occur, or to separate them 
out of such oil and refine them for purposes of dye manu- 
facture. Ample supply of either of tfiem could be pro- 
duced and provided at the same time or shortly after any 
plant could be erected in the United States for the use of 
these things in the production of dyes. 

16. What has been said with regard to the supplies of 
naphthalene is also true of the supplies of creosote. 

17. All the creosote oil contained in die total amotmt of 
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coke oven tar now mai i is separated from it and used. 
Increased production of creosote oil requires a greater pro- 
duction of tar, and a greater productitm of tar is dependent 
upon increased installation of recovery coke ovens. 

18. Phenol or carbolic acid supply is primarily dependent 
apoa our deliberately selected method of coal treatment; 
to change that treatment so as to get more phenol would 
entail abandonment of other advantages which would not 
be compensated for by the 'ncreased amount of phenol so 
produced. Under present c tumstances frnghts and haul- 
ages play an important part. At isolated plants, separated 
by considerable distances from each other, small amounts 
of phenol are produced, and the separation of the phenol 
at such individual places would be economically unprint- 
able, and in order to concentrate this amount of phenol to 
or at a point where separation could be conducted profit- 
ably would entail freight haulages much in excess of the 
value of the phenol that would thus be transported. 

19. The only source of phenol in sig^t is that produced 
synthetically from benzol by means of sulfonation and sub- 
sequent melting with caustic soda; this depends in turn 
upon our benzol supply, and would be profitable only so 
IcHig as the United States market is not killed by the dump- 
ing of foreign phenol thereon, whether such phenol be 
synthetic or distilled.' 

20. Salicylic production depends upon availability of 
phenol, and the production of benzoic acid depends upon 
the availability of toluol, which has heretofore been dis- 
cussed. 

21. Phthalic acid made from naphthalene by means of 
bichromate cannot successfully compete with the mercury 
and sulfuric acid process, which is protected by patents 
having about three years more to run. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS AND RAW 
MATERIALS 

22. Acetic anhydride can be made without trouble in this 
country, and will be made in this country so soon as the 



domestic demand is large enough and steady enou^ to 
warrant the installation of a suitable [dant. 

23. Nitric add. — ^All countries with the exception of 
possibly Norway and fhe countries importing from Nor- 
way are dependent upon Chile for raw material for making 
nitric add. It will not be profitable to make nitric acid 
from air in the United States until the value of the electric 
horse-power reaches a level of $3 or $4 a year, as it is in 
Norway. 

24. Ammonia and its salts all depend upon recovery coke 
ovens, and such recovery plants are increasing as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 

25. Barium chloride and other compounds of barium may 
be made from domestic barytes. A number of attempts 
have hitherto been made, but with indifferent success. Fac- 
tories established within the last year promise to be suc- 
cessful. 

26. Magnesiiun chloride of a suffildent purity to be used 
in the production of flooring is almost generally made from 
magnesite found in Greece, which is the only deposit known 
having sufficiently high purity. There are reports of suit- 
able deposits in California and in Lower California, and 
with the completion of the Panama Canal the question of 
freights, which seems hitherto to have stood in the way 
of developing these deposits, may be eliminated. Other 
sources, less remote from centers of consumption, and using 
other materials, e. g., brine waste, are about to be success- 
fully operated. 

27. Manganese in the form of pyrdusite is not known to 
occur in paying deposits in the United States; these are 
practically all in the Caucasus. 

28. Potash. — In view of the great exertions that have 
been made for a number of years, both on the part of the 
Federal Government through a number of its departments 
and a great many different groups of capitalists, there is 
nothing to be said in this report that would be of any 
value with regard to increased production of potash either 
as fertilizer or as a chemical. 
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29. Yellow prussiate and sodium cyanide can be and have 
been made from domestic materials in such an amount as 
to provide practically the entire consumptiMi or a great 
portion thereof in this country so long as there was a suffi- 
cient duty on them; the present duty is not enough to 
protect the American manufacturer, and those who were 
engaged therein have in large measure withdrawn from the 
business, but some are reported to be taking up manufac- 
ture cautiously and in limited amount. 

30. Hydrosulfites in solution can be made from domestic 
materials without interference with any patent rights; the 
production of solid salts and derivatives are, however, still 
protected by patents that have a few years more to run. 

31. Sodium nitrite is produced more cheaply as a by- 
product in Norway than it can be produced anywhere in 
the world ; unless the price of the electric horse-power in 
this country sinks to a $3 or $4 level per year, as in Nor- 
way, this product cannot be manufactured in the United 
States. 

32. Oxalic add is and has been made to some extent in 
this country, and the information coming to your committee 
is that suitable efforts are being made to expand the capa- 
city of existing plants. 

33. Tartaric Add and Citric Add. — To make this coun- 
try independent of others with respect to tartaric and citric 
acid would call for radical changes on the part of our 
grape growers and our lemon growers as to the policy of 
their business. 

It is probably true that edible grapes do not produce 
argols (the crude material for tartaric acid) very largely, 
and that our domestic lemons do not produce as large 
yields of juice (the crude material for citric acid) nor as 
high an addity as do the Italian lemons ; therefore an inde- 
pendent supply of the raw materials produced in the United 
States for tartaric and citric acids is in the iirst instance 
an agricultural problem, and in the second instance a market 
problem. 
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GENERAL REMARKS 

34. Finally, it should be pwited out that the United 
States is by no means the only country whose chemical and 
allied business has been strained or opset by the European 
War. Each and every other country has felt the strain. 
British committees have gone into this same subject of 
expanding British chemical industries, and not only that, 
but also into the question of making their very basic necessi- 
ties, and the reports have so far been adverse to any imme- 
diate relief by domestic manufacture. The Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its committees, has arrived at 
the same conclusions for this country. 

35. It is further clear that the stability of a complete 
domestic chemical industry, insofar as it depends upon for- 
eign supplies, is bound up to a successful merchant marine 
and to an efficient foreign banking omdition just as is all 
our foreign business. 

FINDINGS 

36. Your committee finds as follows, as to the facts: 

I. Prior to the hostilities domestic chemical industry was 
utilizit^ and exploiting every reasonable opportunity to 
its full extent. 

II. Since the outbreak of hostilities domestic industry 
has increased its output just as fast is physical means 
could be provided and physical obstaclei overcome. 

III. Since the outbreak of hostilities domestic plants 
that had theretofore been shut down or partly dismantled 
because of disastrous foreign competitimi are said to have 
resumed operation, with caution. 

IV. That a 30 per cent duty on some coal tar dyes for 
over thirty years has not produced a res! coal tar dye 
industry in this country. 

CONCLUSIONS 

37. Your committee submits its concluf . is as follows : 
A. To prevent the unfair underselling aIlQ:ed to be prac- 
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ticed by foreigners in this country, tfie adoption of an 
effective anti-dumping clause. 

B. The so-called coal tar "intermediates" which are the 
basis of the coal tar chemical industry, inclusive of explo- 
sives, medicinals and dyestuffs, should be assessed one-half 
of whatever the finished dyes are taxed for tariff purposes ; 
all coal tar dyes without exception to be taxed alike, namely, 
30 per cent ad valorem and 7y2 cents per pound specific. 

C. Changes in the patent laws such as by compulsory 
licensing or compulsory working clauses are wholly inef- 
fective, do more harm than good and should not be 
attempted. 

Your committee recommends that this report be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committees of Congress. Further, 
that this report be forwarded to interested organizations. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Bernhard C. Hesse, Chairman. 

J, B. F. Herkeshoff. 

H. A. Metz. 

I. F. Stone. 

D. W. Jayne. 

J. Merritt Matthews. 

Allen Rogers. 

[Editorial from Ike OH, Paint and Drug Reporter, Novem- 
ber 9, 1914] 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR CHEMICAL AND 
DYESTUFF INDUSTRIES 

The exceptional opportunities for the development of the 
chemical and dyestuff industries in this country since the 
war forced the realization of the extent of our dependence 
upon foreign sources have been the occasion of widespread 
publicity, most of which has been of a superficial and 
chimerical character, and it was not until a meeting of ' 
the New York Section of the American Chemical Society 
on October 9 that the subject resolved itself into concrete 
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and tai^ible form by a consideration by tfie best repre- 
sentative trade and expert interests of the questions 
invtdved in the attainment of the desired ends and the 
appointment of a committee to study the various condi- 
tions and to report the results at a meeting scheduled for 
last Friday night The personnel of the committee bespeaks 
the most convincing and creditable accomplishment of its 
purpose, ccmsistii^ of such well-known representatives as 
Bernard C. Hesse, chairman; J. B. F. Herreshoff, H. A. 
Metz, I. F. Stone, D. W. Jayne, J. Merritt Matthews and 
Allen Rt^rt, all native citizens of many years' active and 
intimate associatitms with both the commercial and tech- 
nical phases of the chemical and dyestuff trades. Frequent 
meetings have been held and the research work so sys- 
tematized that in less than a month the committee was able 
to prepaire its report of such masterly and comprehensive 
consideration and treatment as readily to constitute the 
most practical and definite step toward the development in 
this country of the industries in question. The Reportee 
has been able to obtain a copy of the ccHnmittee's report 
so as to present it in full in the current issue, and we urge 
it for the particular attention and study of our readers 
concerned in the breaking of our European chemical and 
dyestuff bondage. 

The report treats in logical order the various questions 
concerned in the establishment of our industries and gives 
assurance that our natural resources are ample to cover 
the needs of a complete domestic coal tar chemical indus- 
try, inclusive of explosives and dyes, provided there is a 
certainty of outlet as to volume and continuity which can 
be assured only by the closest co-operation between the 
dye-users, the dye-makers and the coal tar distillers, with 
the initiative on the users. Much stress is laid upon the 
enactment of an effective anti-dumping clause in the admin- 
istration of the tariflF, to prevent the underselling of domes- 
tic manufacturers by unfair methods alleged to be practiced 
by foreigners. Another specific recommendation is the 
assessment of a duty c»i the so-called coal tar "interme- 
diates," which are the basis of the coal tar chemical indus- 
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tiy, by one-halt of whatever the finished dyes are taxed, 
and the taxing of all coal tar dyes, without exception, on a 
uniform basis of 30 per cent ad valorem and 7^ cents 
per pound specific, since the experience of thirty years 
had conclusively demonstrated that the present rate of 30 
per cent on dyestuffs was not sufficient to induce the domes- 
tic dyestuff industry to expand at a rate commensurate with 
the country's consumption. Once established throu^ a 
change in the tariff and the additional anti-dumping fea- 
ture, the industry could develop and ultimately cope wtA 
any foreign combination upon fair and equal terms. 

The subject of patent. laws in the relation to the devel- 
opment of more capable home industries Is convincingly 
treated and the conclusion of the committee is emphatic 
that proposed changes in the law such as by compulsory 
licensing or compulsory working clauses are ^olly inef- 
fective and are calculated to work more harm than good. 

The committee's report covers so thoroughly and con- 
vincingly every phase of the subject entrusted to its care 
that definite action on the conclusions would seem to be in 
order without further research work. The committee takes 
the further step of recommending that the report be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committees in Congress, as well 
as forwarded to the interested organizations in the country. 
The latter can undoubtedly take up the cause from this 
point and exert their best efforts in helping to perpetuate 
the work so advantageously launched by the chemical and 
dyestuff committee of the New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

The authoritative value and significance of this report 
can be well appreciated by the following outline of the 
careers of the various members of the committee: 

Dh. Hesse was for ten years a research chemist with 
the Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik at its German works 
and in New York, and for the last ten years has been a 
consulting chemist in New York, specializing in coal tar 
dyes and the patents relating to them. He was a consulting 
expert to the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in respect to the formulation of the 
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r^ulations relative to coal tar dyes in foods tinder the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. He was secretary of the 
Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 

Dr. Hekbeshoff, whose family has been prominently 
identified with yacht building, is one of the pioneer and 
most successful chemical engineers in the country. He 
has been engaged in chemical manufacture in and about 
New York since 1876 and is well known for his successful 
inventicMi in roasting sulphur-bearing ores, in the manu- 
facture of nitric and hydrochloric acid and of sulphuric 
add both by the chamber and contact processes. His 
method for the electrolytic refoiihg of copper, which is 
used practically all over the world, has been one of his 
most notable achievements. He is intimately identified with 
a great number of leading American chemical undertakings, 
among them being the General Chemical and the Nichols 
Copper Companies. He was the first recipient of the 
Perkin medal, the highest chemical honor in the United 
States. 

Mr. Metz is one of flie leading representatives of the 
dye and dye material industry in the United States and at 
present is at the head of the Farbwerke-Hoechst & Co., 
formerly H. A. Metz & Co. He is a member of Congress 
and on the House CcMnmittee on Patents. 

Mr. Stone has been prominently identified with the man- 
ufacture of coal tar dyes in this country and is president 
of the National Aniline and Chemical Company, and vice- 
president of the Schoellkopf , Hartford & Hanna Co., which, 
since 1879, has been engaged in the manufacture of coal 
tar dyes, making the company a pioneer in the industry 
in the country. Mr. St<me read a valuable paper on the 
"Development of Coal Tar Colors in This Country" at a 
meeting of the New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society on October 9, which was published in full in 
The Reporter on October 12. 

Mr. Jayne, as manager of the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company at Frankford, Pa., has been in close connection 
with the coal tar industry of the United States for many 
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]rears. He is the successor of his father, die late Dr. 
Harry W. Jayne, who was recognized thrm^out the coun- 
try as an autiiority on coal tar and its treatment. 

Dr. Matthews has been for many years professor of 
chemistry at the Philadelphia Textile School, and is a well- 
known consulting expert to the textile trades. He has 
specialized in the treatment and dyeing of fabrics and all 
textile manufactures and is the' author of many standard 
reference and textbooks on finishing and dyeing and coal 
tar dyes. 

Dr. Rogers, as professor of chemistry at the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, has developed a very practical and thorough 
system of instruction in industrial diemistry both by lec- 
tures and in practical laboratory operations. He is the 
co-author with Professor Auder of the well-known refer- 
ence book on "Industrial Chemistry." 



The PotsUnlity of Establishins a Complela 
Dyertuff Industry in America 

Addrew before Society of Chemical hichutry 

New England Section 

Meeting held at Eogineen' Qub, Bottm, 
Norember 20th, 1914. 

Dr. D. W. Jayne 

There has been up to the present time no complete dye- 
stufF industry in America, because hitherto there have been 
no economic reasons for it. The producers of the crude 
materials had no excess and no other incentive, and the 
consumers of the dyes offered no inducement, thdr 
demands apparently being met satisfactorily by imports. 

Until the advent of the by-product coke oven tfie pro- 
duction of coal tar increased but slowly, being entirely 
from plants producing coal gas. The first recovery oven 
in this country was established by the Semet-Solvay Co., 
about twenty years ago, though at that time by-product 
ovens abroad were an accepted fact. Besides this, the 
coal tar from gas plants has always been a factor abroad, 
- especially in England, where as late as 1900 the gas tar 
alone was more than twice the oven tar of Germany, and 
seven times the combined production of both gas tar and 
oven tar in the United States. The small quantity pro- 
duced in the United States in 1900 was due to the fact 
that so many plants here manufactured carburetted water 
gas, the tar from which is not included in these f^rures, 
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that the tar from coal gas was and still is an exceedingly 
small item, and even in 1900 the number of recovery ovens 
was small — the rapid installation period coming after that 
date. Europe had many years' start of us, because they 
began to see the desirability, and perhaps the necessity, 
of providing outlets for the various coal tar products, 
while we, up to the present time, have found no difficulty 
in disposing of those coal tar products which might enter 
into die manufacture of dyes. As a nation we are not 
apt to plan far in advance, and the tar distiller did not 
give much thought to the dyestuffs under the existii^ con- 
ditions. The same conditi(»i held true in England, for 
Et^land has no complete dye industry. Germany devel- 
oped the coal tar dye industry, using not only its own 
materials but many brought from England, until it has 
become one of the most complete industries in the world. 
The German dye manufacturers have also had every advan- 
tage of government aid in their development, and they 
present a united front to all competition. Here, the con- 
struction of by-product ovens has gone on until today about 
25 per cent of the coke is produced in them, and still we 
have not produced a surplus of coal tar products which 
could be used for dyes. 

The products which are the basis for dyestuffs are 
benzol, naphthalene and anthracene. Benzol and its homo- 
logues, toluol and xylol, occur in coal tar in small quanti- 
ties. The chief source of benzol is the coke oven gases. 
The Semet-Solvay Co,, besides installing the first recovery 
oven in the United States, also established the first benzol 
recovery plant in connection with their ovens. They now 
recover at all their plants, and are the sole producers of 
that which is available for refining today. Several other 
oven installations which sell gas to cities do remove the 
benzol from the fuel gas, but use it to enrich illiuninating 
gas. The Semet-Solvay benzol is also used for enriching 
at some points, so that it is not all available for refining; 
but even so, there was a surplus of benzol less than two 
years ago, and the shortage today would be less marked 
had it not been for the depression in steel. Few consumers 
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of benzol realize how fluctuations in steel affect supplies 
of benzol, but with the lessened demand for coke, less coal 
is coked, with consequently less by-products. 

We are already independent of Europe — negligible quan- 
tities only of benzol have been imported during the past 
few years — the price levels here and abroad being appron- 
matdy the same. The demand abroad is also heavy, due 
to the use of benzol for motor fuel, especially during the 
recent hi^ price of gasoline. 

Toluol is of more importance to the nation on account 
of its use in the explosive field than in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, and an increase in supplies of benzol brings 
increased supplies of toluol, which will help the situation 
in the manufacture of explosives for our national defence. 

An increase in benzol supplies will also make it possible 
to manufacture phenol synthetically. Phenol is today pro- 
duced in the United States in less pr(q)ortion to the coun- 
try's consumption than any of the chemical bodies occurring 
naturally in coal tar. Our small production of phenol 
from our tar is primarily due to the small proportion of 
gas tar produced here, because the tar from coke ovens 
is deficient in true phenol. England has always been the 
great factor in phenol, simply because of its large produc- 
tion of tar from coal gas plants. 

Naphthalene, the second crude base, occurs in consider- 
able quantities in coal tar. Until recent years the distillate 
from coal tar in the United States was taken off in <HjIy 
two portions, light oil and heavy oil; the balance, pitch, 
remaining in the still and the oils taken off to that point 
which left the correct grade of pitch. This means that 
pitch was the primary product sought for, and in fact 
remains so today. This is not to be wondered at, since 
coal tar yields on the average 70 per cent of pitch, used for 
roofing, paving and waterproofing; and the American tar 
distiller began, and has remained, essentially a manufac- 
turer of roofing and paving materials. This is quite 
different from conditions abroad, where practically their 
only use for pitch was for fuel purposes, until the advent 
of its use for road construction, which is of recent date. 
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Credit is due to the American tar distillers for their efforts 
in building up a big business for pitch, this 70 per cent 
of all the tar — and for that reason we make a distinction 
between the coal tar industry, which is an American devel- 
opment, and the coal tar chemical industry, which is 
exemplified by the German production. 

The heavy oil as produced here was sold, just as pro- 
duced, for creosoting timbers. In it was the naphthalene, 
and most of the tar acids, notably crcsol, and with the 
ever-increasing demand for creosbte oil there was no reason 
for reducing the amounts available by removing naphtha- 
lene from it. Moreover, refined naphthalene has always 
come into this market at prices so low that it did not pay 
the tar distiller to remove and refine it. Certainly no more 
profit could be obtained by so dcnng than by its sale in the 
creosote oil, and large plant investment is required for the 
separation and refining of naphthalene. 

Refined naphthalene has been produced here, however, 
for many years — practically since the beginning of tar 
distillation in this country — and our present production of 
it is nearly one-third of the country's consumption. But it 
is nearly all used as a moth repellent — not any, as far as 
I know, having been used for the manufacture of any 
product entering into the dyestuff industry. 

Conditions have altered somewhat in the past few years. 
Specifications have been drawn up for creosote oil which 
eliminate the lower boiling portion, and now an increasing 
quantify of middle oil is being separated and the naphtha- 
lene and tar acids recovered from it. More naphthalene 
can be recovered and rrfned, and no doubt will be, if a 
demand is assured, at a price commensurate with the added 
investment and cost of manufacture. 

The separation of anthracene from the heavy oil is not 
now carried on in the United States. About thirty years 
ago there was a plant which separated small quantities of 
it for export, but this became no longer remunerative and 
was discontinued. It is now left in the creosote oil, but 
the quantity which could be obtained is a much less pro- 
portion of the tar than is recovered abroad, because all 
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their tar is run to hard pitch, which is the grade used for 
fuel, that is, briquettes, while as explained, we run, in 
the United States, for soft pitch. Thus, some of the hi^ 
bmling oils containing anthracene remain in the pitch. 
Some hard pitch is made here, however, and if a steady 
demand arose at a price commensurate with the invest- 
ment and manufacturing cost, anthracene could be recov- 
ered probably in sufficient amounts for the needs of our 
dyestuffs. 

It is well to remember that less than 10 per cent of tar 
consists of bodies which can be used for making dyestuffs, 
the balance being neutral hydrocarbon oils sold, even by 
Germany, for creosoting purposes only. 

It is true we have an American coal tar dyestuff industry. 
Nearly 20 per cent of our consumpticHi is manufacttired 
here, but until three years ago all the dyes made here 
were from imported intermediate products; or else were 
imported in a condition requirii^ only slight alteration to 
make them suitable for the trade. 

In 1910 the Benzol Products Co. was formed. This 
company had as a central thought the fact that some day 
a very considerable amount of benzol would be recovered 
here, and that it was an opportune time to start operations 
in order to be ready to take advantage of those conditions 
when they arrived. Therefore the manufacture of nitro- 
benzol and aniline oil was undertaken. Thirty years ago 
the Schoellkopf plant, at Buffalo, had made aniline oil, 
and more recently the Barrett Manufacturing Co. had tried 
the manufacture of aniline and toluidinc, and had a small 
plant which, however, had been used almost exclusively for 
toluidine, as toluol had been a drug on the market, its use 
for explosives, such as trinitrotoluol, not yet having been 
started. This previous experience had demonstrated the 
large part played by sulphuric and nitric acids in the 
manufacture of aniline oil, many more pounds of acid than 
of benzol being required for the manufacture of aniline 
oil; so that in the formation of the Benzol Products Co. 
the manufacturer of acids was represented. This same 
condition is evidenced in the plants in Germany, which 
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have built themselves around and in connection with the 
manufacture of acids, alkalis and heavy chemicals in 
general. 

Since the Benzol Products Co. began it has perfected 
its manufacturing operaticwis, and no doubt exists as to 
the quality of the product. The quantity, however, has 
been limited, primarily, because of the efforts of the foreign 
convention to nip its operations in the bud, and secondly, 
because of the shortage of benzol which was felt soon 
after it was in position to expand. Under these condi- 
tions it was deemed unnecessary to sacrifice any more 
benzol than was necessary to take care of those fi:rw buyers 
who had pven visible evidence of their desire to encourage 
this American industry. 

Here we see the attitude of the American consumers of 
dyestuffs. They were being supplied, at comparatively low 
prices, with a wide variety of dyes, continually improved 
as to fastness and new shades. They were buying direct 
from the representatives of the great German firms; why 
buy one item such as aniline oil frcMn us, especially as 
every offer as to price from us was bettered by their 
present suppliers? In fact, when a 10 per cent duty on 
aniline oil and salt was secured in the recent tariff, the 
European convention not only absorbed that duty, but 
made lower prices than before. There were several notable 
exceptions to this condition, and among them were several 
of the American dyestuff manufacturers. They no doubt 
realized more than the craisumer how utterly dependent 
the United States was on foreign makers for our supplies 
of dyes. For them we continued to make aniline, but that 
was not enough encouragement to warrant any expansion, 
so that the outbreak of the war found us still only manu- 
facturing aniline oil, and not enough benzol in sight to 
warrant immediate steps to enlarge so that we could at 
least supply the country's demand on that one item. 

The reason why we had not a better established and 
more complete dye industry years ago was essentially a 
matter of international economics. The United States had 
no surplus coal tar products to dispose of, and no incentive 
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in addirional profits if it did oflfer refined products to dye 
makers, as the intermediate products such as aniline oil, 
beta naphthol, etc., as well as the hydrocarbons themselves, 
such as naphthalene and anthracene, could be imported 
more cheaply than the tar distiller cared to attempt to 
make them. The manufacturers of dyes themselves had 
to meet very keen cmnpetition. In 1880 there was a suffi- 
dently high duty on diese dyestuffs, and no duty at all 
(Ml the intermediate products, so that at that time the 
dyestuff industry, based on imported intermediates, began 
to thrive ; but in 1883, the specific portion of the duty on 
dyes was abolished, and a considerable duty assessed on 
the intermediate products, and as such intermediate prod- 
ucts that far back could not be produced in this country, 
primarily on account of shortage of supplies at that time, 
many of the established factories closed down shortly after. 
There was again a period during which the intermediate 
products came in free, but the experience was evidently 
sufficient to prevent any resumption of this industry by 
the erection of any new plants, and the few factories who 
have stuck to their manufacture during the varying periods 
have made but little profit. 

The possibilities and prospects primarily depend on the 
consumers of dyestuffs. Do they want an American dye- 
stuff industry? Are they willing to help pay the price 
needed to establish it, and if so, will they come forward 
and say so? 

In the first place, there is sufficient coal tar produced 
in the United States today to give the necessary quantity 
of naphthalene and anthracene to supply our needs of dyes 
made from it. Plants to recover them could be erected 
as socMi as plants to use them can be. 

Benzol exists in by-product coke oven gases in quan- 
tities far exceeding the present needs of both the dyestuff 
requirements and the trades consuming benzol as a solvent. 
Efforts have been made, ever since a shortage was seen 
to be inevitable, to secure the erection of additional recov- 
ery plants, but little of the possible supplies can find their 
way to the dyestuff manufacturer and the other outlets 
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are tfie controlling factor. However, there seeou good 
reastMi to hope for partial relief during the next year, at 
least to an extent sufficient to enable the manufacturers 
of aniline oil to increase their productic»i. It takes time 
to demmstrate to the owners of ttie ovens the advisability 
of investing in such a recovery plant, especially steel com- 
panies in times of depression as have existed, and it takes 
just as long to get the plant erected after the preliminaries 
are disposed of. 

Any thou^t of prompt relief in the dyestuff situation 
is out of the question. We can have the whole complete 
industry for future use, if the ccHistuners want it, but 
without a strong plea from the consumers, neither the tar 
distiller, the manufacturer of intermediates, nor the manu- 
facturer of dyestuffs will risk the large amount of capital 
necessary. 

To establish such an industry, to protect the country 
from a future shortage, requires one thing and one only — 
that is, adequate protection. Adequate protection means 
a higher duty on all dyes, and one-half the duty on dyes 
to be assessed on intermediates, and it also means protec- 
tion against competitive methods which are ^med to crush 
and with which we have had experience. This latter pro- 
tection can probably be best secured by a proper anti- 
dumfHug clause in our tariff. 

Nothing else is necessary. We have the materials, we 
have the technical knowledge, we have the capital, we have 
suflkdent unpatented dyes to make nearly everything actu- 
ally needed, but we need protection. 

The need of protection against imfair competition is 
obvious, but is the need for a higher duty equally so? 
Bearing in mind that we have no surplus products as yet, 
it must be made more profitable for the tar distiller to 
separate and refine the products needed than to leave them 
as they are today, to be sold in the oils. This means 
higher prices to the dye manufacturers, and they, there- 
fore, need some offset to enable them to sell their output 
io competition with the inqrorted dyes. This immediately 
sureests the thought of the ultimate result on the price 
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of materials if dyed with the higher priced dyes, I have 
been assured that the price of the dye itself is an abso- 
lutely negligible item in most costs of finished goods, and 
cannot possibly affect the price to consumers, and therefore 
puts the question directly before the users of the dyes. It 
is a question for them to answer whether they want an 
American dyestuflF industry independent of Europe and are 
willing to pay the price to have it. 

My personal opinion is that the additional price neces- 
sary to be paid by the users of dyes, in order to secure 
this industry, would not be a permanent increased cost. 
Tariff protection during the period of development only 
should be considered. Such an industry would be com- 
peting with one of the strongest and richest industries in 
the world, and competing only on products which are free 
to all as regards patent restrictions, while the German 
industry has made vast sums on its products during the 
life of the patents and ccHitinues to reap lai^e profits on 
those items on which the patents have not yet expired. 
This means competing on those items which are now sold 
on close margin and having no exceedingly profitable items 
which have helped the Germans to earn their immense 
profits. Protection over a term of years to protect a grow- 
ing industry has already been given by this Government. 
The often cited example is the tinplate industry, which 
was ^ven assurances of a continuing protection for at 
least ten years, and whose development was immediately 
begun with that promise. Today it is certainly able to 
hold its own with anyone. The same would be true of 
a dyestuff industry. 

The initiative lies with the consumers of dyes. Will 
they make it plain to Congress that they want an American 
coal tar dye industry? 



Lett We Forget! Who KiUed Cock Robin? 

The U. S. Tariff-History of 

Coal-Tar Dyes 

Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse 

In 1914 the textile industry said to the chemists of this 
country: 

"The appeal of the textile industry to the chemist at 
present is: 'We need dyestuffs, so get busy and make 
them; don't hem and haw, and make excuses, but get right 
on the job.' " 

Again in 1914 the dye-users said to the chemists of 
this country: 

"Users of dyestuffs in quantity are more or less indig- 
nant over the fact that manufacturers in this country are 
dependent upon other countries, and Germany particularly, 
for the dye supply. They ask: 'Why haven't our chem- 
ical companies experimented sufficiently to produce syn- 
thetic dyes, pharmaceutical products, essential oils and 
synthetic perfumes, in the production of which Germany 
seems to have had almost a monopoly?' 

"The users of dyestuffs say that the General Chemical 
Company, with its cash resources and its extra cash and 
stock dividends yearly, and other companies in a similar 
position, ought to have had sufficient initiative to use a 
portion of their large profits in experimental work, which 
would have permitted us to manufacture synthetic dyes 

"Article in JonnuU of lodnMrial & EniiiieeriiiBCbeniiitrj,* 
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without recourse to otfier countries and would not hare 
permitted Anterican manufacturers to suffer severely when 
imports were checked by the war. They state that the 
interests of manufacturers of the country shouM have been 
placed ahead of large immediate profits and unusual divi- 
dend returns to stodcholders." 

In view of these statements the fiJlowing excerpts from 
the official reports of the various tariff commissions and 
similar committees, from 1882 forward, are not without 
present-day utility and interest. 

The views of importers, users, economists and domestic 
chemical and dye-makers are given quite fully; repetition 
has been avmded as far as reasonably practicable. For 
fuller information the complete originals should be con- 
sulted. 

These excerpts show beyond doubt that practically every 
argument advanced in 1914 as to why coal tar dyes should 
therefore have been made in this country, was previously 
presented to Congress in support of the view that they 
should be made here. 

These excerpts are here presented in the hope that care- 
ful study of them by the chemists of this country will pave 
the way for tariff treatment of coal tar products, inclusive 
of dyes, on as nearly a fair and equitable economic ba»a 
as all the circumstances may require. 

REPORT OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 1882 

Long Branch. N. J., July 26, 1882. 

VOL. I — PP. 1S4-6. Mr, John Campbell, of New York 
City, a member of the firm of J. Levinstein, Campbell & 
Co., manufacturers of aniline dyes, appeared in response 
to the invitation of the commission and made the follow- 
ing statement; 

Gentlemen of the Commission; We are importers 
and manufacturers of aniline dyes. We pay from S to 
300 per cent duty on the different articles which we import. 
Our goods are used by paper-makers, manufacturers of 
woolens and other textile materials, and in nearly every 
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class of industrial pursuits. We are tfie third largest 
aniline dye importers in this country, and pay annually 
duties amounting to nearly $100,000 upon the dyes we 
import. The duty now is 50 cents per pound, and 35 per 
cent ad valorem upon aniline dyes and colors, by whatever 
name known. With the exception of four small firms in 
the United States, who only manufacture two or three 
colors, out of two or three hundred imported, and who 
altogether do not employ more than fifty men, these dyes 
are all imported from Germany, England, France and 
Switzerland. 

As I have said, these colors enter into the consumption 
of nearly every manufacturer of textile fabrics, paper, 
leather, silk, ink, matches, soap, printers' and innumerable 
other trades. They cannot profitably be made in this 
country for various reasons: First, the raw material is 
here in only very limited quantities ; second, the acids and 
other chemicals used for making these dyes are not made 
here; third, the skilled chemists who have grown up with 
this particular branch of industry are very few and are 
all engaged in Europe. 

In every country in Europe, and even Canada, these 
goods are upon the free list. There is one dye, wool scar- 
let, a substitute for cochineal, which bears a duty of 135 
per cent, while cochineal, the article it is a substitute for, 
is admitted free. This means a tax upon every 100 pounds 
of woolen or worsted yam, dyed scarlet, of from $1.50 
to $2, and to every manufacturer of hosiery (shirts and 
drawers'knitted), 25 cents per dozen of shirts. 

This compound duty of 50 cents and 35 per cent is a 
very unequal tax, as the bulk of the dyes are only worth 
abroad from 50 to 60 cents per pound, whereas at the time 
this du^ was levied, scarlet dye was unknown, and the 
dyes then imported were worth from $2.50 to $10 per 
pound in Europe. I doubt if a single consumer of these 
dyes would advocate the retenticm of this portion of the 
tariff. I am in favor of the free importation of these 
goods, but still, if a du^ be requisite for revenue, then I 
say make it ad valorem instead of specific and ad valorem, 
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as the 50 cents per pound alone means upon some of these 
dyes 240 per cent duty, while upon fithers it means tmly 
5 per cent 

I have no means of getting at the exact quantities 
imported into the United States, but fn»n a list of the 
imports recorded in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
which I take to be fairly accurate, I find that from January 
1, this year, to June 30, there were 532,000 pounds of 
aniline dyes imported into the city of New York, so that 
it would not be far from a correct estimate to place this 
year's imports into the United States at a total of 1,500,000 
pounds, paying a duty of $1,500,000. If these goods are 
placed upon the free list it will go a long way towards 
enabling American home industries to compete successfully 
against foreign manufactures in foreign markets. 

The three largest importers of these dyes are William 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, of New York, agents for the Bad- 
ische Aniline Company, of Stuttgart, Germany; Lutz & 
Movius, of New York, agents for Meister, Lucius & 
Briining, Hoechst-on-Main, Germany; and ourselves. Our 
works are at Blackiey, near Manchester, England. 

These three firms import more than half of all the aniline 
dyes brought to the United States, while the remaining 
half are distributed between about twenty other firms. 

Aniline dyes, although a manufactured article, are really 
and substantially, to the American consumer, a raw material. 
There has been, since the tariff was last framed, quite a 
revolution in this trade, which has brought them from the 
category of a luxury to a necessary and essential product, 
of great importance to the industries previously stated. 

All the large carpet manufacturers use these goods, and 
the tariff is quite unequal. When it was first framed the 
duty was 30 to 40 per cent, but now the duty is 300 per 
cent very nearly on some of the articles. 

By the President: 
Question. Will you please state what the dyes you have 
referred to are made of, and whether they are manufac- 
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tured in England any better than we could posuUy manu- 
facture them here}— Answer. Aniline dyes are manufac- 
tured from ccKiI tar, or gas tar it is called in England. In 
England they are produced more extensively than here, 
for one reason that the material is not found in this coun- 
try in such abundance as it is in England, and for the 
several other reasons before mentioned. I understand that 
the coal found in this country does not contain so great 
a percent^e of the light hydrocarbons as the coal found 
in England, theref<»:e these dyes cannot be made here at 
' such profit. In Germany and France they import their 
raw materials lately from England. Manchester is the 
center of production for aniline. There are four large 
firms engaged in the manufacture in Germany, two in 
France, and a few in Switzerland. The raw material at 
our command is not sufiicient or cheap enoi^h to enable 
us to make them at a profit at present, but if Qie duty is 
put up pretty hi^ we will erect works and manufacture 
some of the dyes here ourselves. If the duty is taken off, 
this branch of industry will remain as it is at present. 

Q. 1 would like to ask you as to the aniline dyes that 
are made in this country — whether their quality is good and 
whether you are limited to one color? — A. There are three 
colors made in this country. One is magenta, the raw 
material for which is imported frcnn England. It is manu- 
factured here and sold at a fair price, but the quality is 
not such as to enable it to compete with the imported 
article. The firm which manufactures it is located at 
Albany, N. Y. I do not think they employ more than 
about forty men alti^ether. There are three other con- 
cerns, employing a dozen men. That is the extent of the 
manufacture at present. They do not c(Mnpete with the 
foreign goods at all. 

Q. What amount of these goods are used by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers of colored prints, for example; I 
mean of these aniline dyes? — A, I cannot tell you exactly 
the amount the different manufacturers consume, but the 
quantities imported last year were about 1,200,000 pounds, 
paying a duty of $1,200,000. These dyes take the place 
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of almost every cdor. Codiineal has been generally used 
for dyeii^ woolen goods, but wool scarlet is used as a 
substitute for cochineal, which comes in free, while this 
has to pay 135 per cent duty. They rq>lace also archil 
and other berks, woods, and extracts used for coloring 
purposes. This whole trade is yet in its infanqr. The 
blue article that I introduced into this country enters into 
the manufacture of all the paper used by the New York 
dailies. It scdd then at ^ a pound, and it took the place 
of ultramarine. All the paper-makers use it. Among the 
consumers of aniline dyes I might mention the following: 
All woolen manufacturers, who use it in the manufacture 
of bed-blankets, horse-blankets, carpets, shirts and drawers, 
flannels, hosiery, domestic woolen yams, worsted piece 
goods, merinos, ladies' opera flannels, wool hats, overcoat- 
ings, etc. It is also used in the manufacture of dress goods, 
both woolen and cotton ; ginj^iams, prints, and cotton yams. 
It is also used in all classes of paper manufacture, not only 
for newspapers, but for paper used for wrapping purposes, 
for posters, envelopes, and wall paper; also in the manu- 
facture of straw hats, willow and wicker woric, leather for 
diair covers, and for printing inks, especially by all label 
press printers, and by matchmakers and jute-carpet manu- 
facturers. 

Long Branch, N. J., July 26, 1882. 

Mr. Joseph Whahton, of Philadelphia, representing the 
nickel interest, appeared before the commission in response 
to its invitation and made the following statement: 

VOL. I— p. 205. ****** I also know some- 
thing about aniline dyes, because I was invited to go into 
that industry, and had occasion to examine it at the time. 
I declined to go into it because I had so many other kinds 
of business on hand. The idea that we have not in this 
country the material for manufacturing aniline dyes is 
absurd. A small fraction of the waste of our gas-works 
would make all that the country wants. There is a lack 
of skill here to produce the dyes, and a certain amount of 
danger to life in the process of producing them They 
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are mostly made by the use of arsenic, which makes poisoti- 
ous compounds, sometimes destroying the lives of healthy 
workmen, and perhaps destroying the lives of the persons 
who use aniline-dyed carpets or live in the rooms where 
the walls are covered with paper colored with aniline. But 
there is no trouble about the making of aniline dyes in this 
country. I think it is an industry that should have every 
measure of encouragement that the Government sees fit to 
pve to other industries. * * * * 

Long Branch, N. J., July 26, 1882. 
VOL. I — PP. 207-8. Mr. Hensy Bowek, of Philadelphia, 
made the following statement before the commission in 
regard to the subject of aniline dyes, in addition to his 
former statement on the general subject of chemicals, given 
on the 22nd of July; 

I would like to make a short additional statement on 
the subject of aniline dyes. Some time ago, while this 
whole question was being discussed in a public way, I 
received a letter from Mr. H, K, Lansing, the treasurer of 
the Albany Aniline and Chemical Worl«, relating to this 
subject, which I will' take the liberty of reading. It was 
as follows: 

Albaky Aniline Chemical Wowcs, 
Albany, N. Y., February 8, 1882. 
Dbak Sik: We desire to inform you that the manu- 
facture of colors (aniline) commenced in this country, we 
think, in 1866 by T. & C. HoUiday, who subsequently sold 
out to the Albany Aniline and Chemical Works, a company 
incorporated in April, 1868, with a capital of $25,000, and 
' increased to $100,000. After expending all their capital 
on machinery and experiments in the manufacture of fine 
aniline colors, they reduced the capital to $25,000, and 
confined their attention to the production of aniline red 
until about two years ago, when new premises were pur- 
chased and some $60,000 expended for machinery. Chem- 
ists were brought from Switzerland and England, and we 
are now engaged in the manufacture of all the fine aniline 
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blues, and expecting ere long to make all the finer colors 
made in Europe. As an illustration of the benefit the 
country has derived from our efforts, we can state that 
large crystals of red were sold in 186S at $6.50, gold. We 
now supply the trade with an acknowledged better color 
at $2.50 per pound. Blues were sold one year ago at $4. 
Since we commenced making the price has dropped to 
$2.50. We think we deserve the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of the powers that be. 

Very respectfully yours, 

H. K. Lansing, Treasurer. 

I will state that I have notified Mr. Lansing of the hear- 
ing that is going cm before you, and he will appear in 
person and make a statement on this subject. 

I desire also to add that tt appears that in 1880 there 
were 563,932 pounds of aniline dyes of foreign manufac- 
ture, of value, with duty added, $1,600,166.48, entered for 
consumption, while during the last census jrear only 80,518 
pounds were produced in the United States, in value 
amounting to $107,282. These figures are the most exem- 
plary that can be given to show the .depressing effect cm 
an industry of an impremeditated reduction of duty. Had 
the other SO cents per pound been allowed to remain, the 
position of aniline dyes would doubtless have been about 
the same as licorice and borax, and the country would have 
been independent in this regard. Not only has the reduc- 
tion of this duty prevented the manufacture from growing, 
until quite recently, but the danger of having another 50 
cents per pound lopped off has naturally aided in hindering 
it, as one house sank $50,000, another $30,000, to my 
knowledge, following the reduction. 

I am informed that the manufacture of aniline dyes in 
Europe is practically controlled by an English monopoly, 
which buys a large amount of material for this manufac- 
turc in this country, sending it to Germany and Switzer- 
land, where these colors are produced by the poorest paid 
labor in Europe, and shipped to England and America. 
Already an extensive English house has made overtures 



to parties in this country, looking to the cwitrol of these 
products, and thus to deprive us of the raw material after 
present contracts have expired. I could name other articles 
of chemical manufacture which are held in about the same 
prospective condition if the large European combination 
should succeed in breaking through the barriers of our 
protective system. 

Long Branch, N. J., July 26, 1882. 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of Nfew York, representing 
the New York Free Trade Oub, appeared before the cmn- 
mission, in response to its invitation, and made the follow- 



voL. I — P. 223 ♦ * * * I use in illustration of this 
the facts stated by Mr. Campbell, in regard to aniline dyes. 
It was shown by him clearly, and I think there is no dis- 
pute about that, that the cheapening the cost of production 
of these goods abroad has not benefited to the extent it 
ou^t the parties in this country who use them, because 
the duty being a fixed one of so much a pound, instead of 
being based (xi a sliding scale, the price has been kept up 
instead of being diminished. And, as a consequence, all 
of us who use printed goods of any description, or paper 
of any description, have to pay more in the long run than 
we otherwise shoidd have d(Mie if the manufacturers could 
have bought a cheaper dyestuff. 

p. 229 * * * * * Why should not, then, the third 
class of wools, the heavy wools, be put on the free list? 
That certainly would be a great benefit to the carpet manu- 
facturers of America; and if this other suggestion made 
by Mr. Campbell to you should be carried out, and these 
aniline dyes should be put on the free list as well, the 
production of American carpets would be cheapened to 
such a d^ree that they could compete with great success 
in (bt South American market and in other markets. The 
goods we make are good in quality ; a great deal of money 
is expended in designs for them, and I think any one who 
has examined the American carpets of recent make has 
been astonished at the amount of taste shown in the 
deugns. • * • * 



p. 230. Let me make just one suggestion on die ques- 
tion of dyestuffs. I want to call attention to the <»isus 
bulletin in regard to the manufacture of chemicals. You 
will observe in r^ard to these dyestuffs that they have 
almost entirely displaced vegetable dyes. The duty in many 
cases amounts to more than 100 per cent ad valorem. Even 
if it were possible for us in this country to prohibit for the 
next ten years the importation of these colors, would it be 
a wise policy for us to do it, ccmsidering the extent to which 
you have been shown they enter into all manufactured 
goods? Would it be a wise poUcy for us to build up a 
manufactory of aniline dyes in this country when they 
can be made more cheaply abroad because the raw material 
is found in a cheaper cmdition in England? The English 
coal, as everybody knows, is richer in the hydrocarbons or 
inflammable matter than our American coal, and it is well 
known that we do import to some extent English coal to 
make gas, althougfi the du^ on it is a high one. The only 
objection that has been or could be made in regard 
to that would be that if we got into a war with some of 
the European countries we should be at a disadvant^e in 
regard to these colors. I suggest that that is a very con- 
tingent and remote disadvantage: that the probabilities of 
such a war are insignificant. These goods are made not 
only in England, but in Germany, and if the worst came 
to the worst, and we were cut off from our Eurc^ean sup- 
plies, we could fall back on the vegetable dyes that came 
from South and Central America before aniline dyes were 
invented. * * * * 

pp. 236-237. In regard to one suggestion which was 
made, which goes to the whole root of the matter, that it 
was the object of the Government to lay a tax to enable 
people to do a business which would be profitable, which 
otherwise would not be profitable, I will say this : Where 
that applies to large amounts of money invested, that is 
one thing; but where it applies to a creating of a new busi- 
ness that is not necessary and that the country can do with- 
out, we should pause before committing ourselves to diat 
proposition. If there were an embargo, and we could not 
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import anytliiiig, I suppose all sorts of industries would 
spring up here at once. In regard to the aniline dyes, it 
was said to be a poisonous business, and the people et^aged 
in it suffered very much <m account of the poisonous 
materials used. If that is so, why should we desire to 
build up a business of that kind? The gentleman fnnn 
Albany, Mr. Hendrick, spoke of a 35 per cent ad valorem 
duty. Certainly, in the present condition of that business, 
considering the existing rate, I should not contest that 
pnqiosition, so far as the aniline reds are concerned: I 
should not oppose, but consider it just to put the duty at 
that figure. But I should object to keeping all aniline dyes 
at the rate of 35 per cent so that Mr. Hendrick might be 
enabled to build up a new business for the purpose of 
increasing the cost of all articles that are made with those 
dyes. 

LOKC Beanch, N. J., July 27, 1882. 

VOL. I — PP. 253-256. Mr. James Hendrick, president of 
the Albany Aniline and Chemical Works, Albany, N. Y., 
appeared before the commission, upon its invitation, and 
made the following statement: 

The history of our business is simply this: In 1866 my 
attention was called to the manufacture of aniline dyes, 
and I considered it a legitimate manufacture in this coun- 
try which ought to be developed. Some gentlemen asso- 
ciated themselves together and we purchased the establish- 
ment of T. & C. Holliday, the only establishment of that 
kind then in this country, and b^an the manufacture in 
Albany of this article, putting in at iirst about $25,000 
and subsequently increasing the amount to $100,000. We 
lost that amount of money and $50,000 additional in the 
business. In 1872 I took personal charge of the manu- 
facture, and, applying to it practical business principles, 
found it could be made a success in certain directions. I 
emasculated everythit^ from the manufacture except the 
article of "aniline red," We continued the manufacture 
of aniline red for seven or eight years and made an article, 
acknowledged by all manufacturers in this country, as well 
as those who know of it in Europe, to be equal to any- 
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diing made abroad. The price of it at that tune was $6.50 
in gold. We are sellii^ it now at $2.25, and are supplying 
the manufacturers of New En^and, and today they are 
^ving us orders for more than we can make of it As I 
presume you are all aware, all these aniline colors are 
made from an oil procured from coal tar — the benzene 
made from coal tar. We have been obliged to import 
that because of Uie difficulty of getting it in this country 
in lai^e enough quantities to distill it. We have been 
in^rting all of this oil that we required, but now we are 
manufacturing it a little. I have in my pocket a sample 
of aniline oil manufactured from benzole, which is, in 
turn, manufactured from the residuum of petroleum. I 
have also a sample of cloth dyed with Uie various colors 
that we make ourselves. These dyes we make in our fac- 
tory, but not in large quantities. We are putting up 
machinery now which will enable us to manufacture on a 
larger scale. 

The Pacific Mills and other like manufactories in this 
country express the strongest hope that we shall recrive 
from you the encouragement we are entitled to. In a letter 
addressed to me within a week by Mr, Saltonstall, the 
treasurer, he said there were some importers, or the agents 
of foreign color companies, going through the mills in New 
Ei^land, expecting to get a petition signed in favor of the 
reduction of the duty on aniline colors, and he said they 
would have no sympathy from them and cautioned me 
against them. I have no doubt you will have an application 
to this effect. I have not come here to tell you what you 
shall do. I can only point you to the evidence we have 
of what we have done in our little way toward reducing 
the price from $6.50 to $2.25, and we propose continuing 
that warfare. We have not made a large amount of money, 
and every dollar we have made we have spent in improving 
the manufacture of these colors, so that the investments 
we have made from the year 1866 up to the present time 
have not yielded us Ij^ per cent on our money. But we 
are developing the business we have helped to create and 
the country is getting a benefit. I will leave you samples 
of these colors I have referred to. 
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By Commissioner Ahblei; 

Question. As I understand the matter, this is the prod- 
uct you obtain from the residuum of petroleum, and you 
are still continuing your experiments endeavoring to extend 
the nimiber of colors to be made ?— ^iuw*f . YeS, sir. 

Q. I do not understand that you now make a multitude 
of colors, so as to be able to put them on the market? — A. 
Not all of them. We are manufacturing the colors I have 
exhibited. 

Q. From these experiments which you have made you 
think you can make a variety of colors, and are putting in 
the machinery now for that purpose? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has been su^ested here that the raw material 
for making these colors is not obtainable in the United 
States. Is that the fact, and, if so, what is the cause of 
it? — A. It is a fact, for this reason: That, as I endeav- 
ored to explain, the gas tar was not gathered in sufficient 
quantities in this country to make the benzole, and the 
expense of distilling benzole into aniline oil has been too 
lai^e for any party to engage in it. But there are two 
parties now making benzole, the New York Coal Tar Com- 
pany and one other, and they are exporting benzole, and 
we are importing the oil. If we get the oil industry started, 
as we expect to do, we shall not be dependent on foreigners 
for our oil, but they will be dependent on us. 

Q. Have you taken any steps towards producing this 
aniline oil? — A. Yes, sir; contracts are out for $35,000 
worth of apparatus with which to manufacture it, and I 
have a chemist here from France to superintend the work. 

Q. How long have you been making these other colors? 
I do not mean the aniline red. — A, Not more than about 
two years. 

Q. Are there any other firms in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of these aniline colors? — A. 
There are three or four, I think. There is the firm of 
T. & C. Holliday, in Williamsburg, N. Y. ; another one in 
West Virginia, and one in Buffalo, N. Y. Those are the 
only three I know of; I have heard of others. 
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0- up to this time, as I understand you, this has been 
an unprofitable ei^Mriment? — A. I cannot say that; but 
we have been spending a large amount of money. 

Q. Have you been able to make aniline red at a pit^? 
A. Yes, sir; we have been making it at a pr<^t, but all 
the profit we have reinvested. We have upwards of ^50,- 

000 invested in the business in buildings and machinery, 
and this will be the result of the profits for the last ten 
or twelve years. 

By Commissioner Kekner: 

Q. Are these colors fast colors? — A. They are as fast 
as colors can be made. All aniline colors are a little fugi- 
tive ; that is to say, the sun will fade them somevriiat. All 
the red garments you wear are nude from them, every 
one of them. We have everything in this country that 
is necessary to manufacture aniline dyes. We have brains 
enough to do it ; and I think we are as able to make them 
as any foreigner is. 

By Commissioner Aubler: 
Q. I am requested to inquire of you (and your answer 
can be pven now, or hereafter, in writii^) what you would 
regard as a sufficient duty for the protection of your manu- 
facture? — A. My individual opinion would perhaps be of, 
no more value than the opinion of any other person. We 
do not want to make a great fortune by large protection. 

1 think, perhaps, that a fixed duty of $1 per pound would 
be preferable to the duty of 50 cents per pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

Q. Would not that operate very unequally in this 
respect, that some of these colors are very much more 
expensive to produce than others? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any remedy to propose as to that; that 
is, can you suggest any mode of nudcing the rates equal? 
A, No, sir; if I were to suggest a plan I should say let 
well enot^h alone; let the business go along tmtil it is 
better developed, and it will regulate itself by and by. I 
believe the great curse of the country today is change in 
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these laws; and I think the less we change tbe tariff, as 
it affects commercial and manufacturing interests, the bet- 
ter. It is a trite sayii^, attributed to President Lincoln, 
that you should never swap horses when crossii^; a 
stream. I think ibaX prindple should apply in this case, 
and that when we are trying to develop a business it is not 
well to change the laws affecting it too often. 

Q. It is complained that this is an unequal duty. The 
only purpose I had in askii^ the question was to ascertain 
whether you had anything to st^gest which would make 
it an equal duty; and I now ask you specifically, would an 
ad valorem duty, at a proper percentage, be a fair duty? 
A. It would if you could get at the ad valorem; that is 
the great difficulty. The manufacturers on the other side 
of the water are exceedingly smart, and they will tamper 
with colors, and represent one color to be a different color ; 
and the difficulty is in getting competent men who know the 
value of an article, and will place the true ad valorem on 
it. I have heard of expensive colors being introduced under 
a new name in order to get rid of the duty. Therefore, I 
say the other way is the more equitable method. 

By Commissioner Garland: 

Q, I understood you to say, in regard to the supply of 
the raw material, that you were importing it from abroad? 
A. We have imported all the raw material of which we 
make these colors, and are doing so today. 

Q, Is there not enough material in this country, if it 
was collected properly, to furnish the supply, or what is 
the difficulty? — A. The difficulty has been that it was not 
profitable to go into that branch of the business. The tar 
yields ^ to 1 per cent of benzole, both the American and 
the English tar. 

Q. Is the English tar better adapted to the purpose? 
A. It is one-eighth of 1 per cent richer, that is all. But 
we think the American tar would be quite as good, the 
oniy difficulty is in ^tting it together and carrying it from 
one place to another, which would add to the cost of trans- 
portation. 
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Q. Then I understand there is enou^ of that material 
in this country, but the difikmlty is in getting it together? 
A. Yes, sir. Even if this product of petroleum fjuls, 
which I think it will not do, there would be an abundance 
for our own use and that of Europe besides ; I mean of the 
benzole extracted from tar. 

By Commissioner McMahon; 

Q. If it should be decided to apply an exclusively ad 
valorem duty, what rate would you rec<Hnmcnd? — A. I 
think about 35 per cent would be fair ; that is my impres- 
sion about it. I should make as few changes as I could. 
By Commissioner Underwood: 

Q. Would it be possible for you to furnish the commis- 
sion with a schedule of duties on these different articles 
which would enable the Government to collect duties with- 
out ambiguity and the commission of fraud? — A. Not 
unless you can make men perfectly honest. If we had 
honest men everywhere, there would be no trouble. There 
would be no difficulty in enforcing such a schedule in case 
men did not resort to dishonest practices. In that case I 
think 35 per cent would be about a fair rate. I think we 
could live if it were fixed at that figure. 
By Commissioner Botelek: 

Q. You think specific duties are better for the Govern- 
ment and for the parties concerned? — A. Yes, sir. Spe- 
cific duties I believe in, because they are easily collectible, 
and men have no disposition to be dishonest; but with ad 
valorem duties the temptation to fraud is greater. That 
is my view of that matter. I will leave you these samples 
that I have referred to in my statement, and, if you desire, 
I will give you any further information I possess, from 
o\ir books or in any other way. 

Long Branch, N. J., August 21, 1882. 
VOL, I — pp, 565-568. The following communication, re- 
garding duties on aniline dyes and coal tar products, was 
received from Mr, V. G. Bloede, representii^ the Amer- 
ican Aniline Works, of Parkersburg, W. Va, : 
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Gentlbicen: Havii^ found it impossible, during toy 
recent hurried visit to New York, to accept your invitation 
to appear in person before your committee, I adopt this 
method of communicating my views upon some of the 
matters you now have under consideration. 

The 6nn of Bloede & Rathbone, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is engaged at this point in the manufacture of various 
chemicals, chiefly such as are used in the dyeing and print- 
ing of yams and textile fabrics. Our firm is also largely 
interested in the business known as the American Aniline 
Works, and it is particularly in this line of manufacture 
that I feel competent to communicate important informa- 
tion to your committee. The production of aniline colors 
from our native crude materials is a business, the benefits 
of which seem to me to belong most legitimately to this 
country, and forms a fitter subject for heavy, even pro- 
hibitory, duty than many other branches of trade depend- 
ing exclusively upon imported crude material. Strange 
to say, although we have all of the chief crude materials 
in this country, it is only within the last two or three 
years that the production of colors exclusively from our 
native products has been attempted. Prior to this time a 
few small works had been engaged in the manufacture of 
a few simple coal tar dyes, but they worked exclusively 
with a crude material, combined and manipulated by Euro- 
pean skill and imported into this country, duty free, in a 
half finished condition, t. e., in the form of arseniate of 
aniline. To produce this material, American benzoles and 
other coal tar products are sliipped abroad in a crude state 
at a heavy expense, manipulated by foreign skill and labor 
at another heavy expense, and returned to us still as a 
crude product, but largely enhanced in value. The entire 
profits of manipulating our own crude material have thus 
for years been lost to our country. I believe I am correct 
in stating that the American Aniline Works, which I have 
the pleasure of representing, was the first concern in the 
United States which succeeded in producing on a large 
scale the base used in the manufacture of these colors, t. e., 
aniline oil, from the crude coal tar products of our own 
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country, and exclusiYcIy t^ home labor. It is not neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties encountered in a new manufacture of this kind in a 
country totally devoid of skilled labor and experience. It 
generally means one of three things : first and generally, a 
total failure; second, the importation of skilled labor fnxn 
the other side (a class of labor which seldom flourishes 
under the business conditions here existing), or, as the 
American Aniline Works have done, the redevelopment, as 
it were, of the entire process of manufacture by a long 
series of difficult and costly experiments. One thing that 
is retarding the utilization of our home products more than 
anything else is the fact that, by the grossly unjust and 
arbitrary provisions of some sections of our tariff, aniline 
oil, and the half finished product known as arseniate of 
aniline, have been hitherto admitted free of duty, a pro- 
vision wholly and exclusively to the benefit of the fordgn 
producers. The natural result has been that no American 
manufacturer could be found willing to devote his time and 
capital to the development of a branch of industry in which 
Europe has the advantage of twenty-five years' experience. 
To insure the utilization of our own coal tar products 
under the best possible conditions for success, I would most 
urgently request that your commission recommend a duty 
to be placed upon the two crude materials named, as well 
as any others that can be produced here, so as to insure 
to our country the benefits derived from the consumption 
of our own coal tar products. In my opinion, had our 
tariff not been defective in this vital particular, and aniline 
oil and its compounds had early paid duty, the manufacture 
of the articles from our own crude coal tar products would 
have been an assured fact years ago. I believe that our 
people are fully competent, not only to hold their own 
against the competition of other nations in any manufac- 
ture, but that they are their superiors in many essential 
particulars. At the same time it is absolutely necessary 
that a new enterprise of this kind, in order to compete suc- 
cessfully against the products of a quarter of a century of 
European research and experience, be liberally protected 
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until our own manufactarers have acquired sufficient knowl- 
td^ and experience to enable them to hold their own 
against these odds. I would therefore ui^ that aniline oil, 
arseniate of aniline, and other salts of the base be protected 
with a specific duty of from 5 to 10 cents per pound. I 
wotdd also urge that the duty on the intermediate products, 
such as nitrobenzole, and binitrobenzole, and its homo- 
logues, be maintained. The duty on nitrobenzole is now 
2 cents per pound, while binitrobenzole, which is merely 
nitrobenzole combined with more add, pays a duty of 20 
per cent. I would recommend that the duty upon all nitro 
compounds of benzole and its homologues be made a uni- 
form one of 10 cents per pound, as in the case of nitro- 
benzole. 

I have carefully examined some of the statements made 
before your commission, and must say that some of those 
presented on behalf of the foreign manufacturers are cer- 
tainly extraordinary misstatements of facts. Mr. John 
Campbell, for instance, appeared before your commission, 
and, unless the press misrepresented him, made the remark- 
able and wholly erroneous statement that a color costing 
$1 per pound in England would, under the present duties, 
cost $4 per pound laid down on this side. This is aucb a 
very gross misstatement of the facts that I hesitate to 
believe it was seriously offered to your commission. Such 
a color as Mr. Campbell speaks of, after payment of all 
duties, freights, and the like, would cost less than one- 
half that sum, say $1.90 per pound. The result of home 
competition ts already so strongly felt in some lines, for 
instance fuchsine and other reds, as almost to have stopped 
all importations, and it is my opinion that within a short 
space of time these colors can be made as cheaply in the 
United States as in any country of Europe. This is the 
direct result of protcctitm and the stimulation of home 
enterprise, and there is no reason whatever why, within 
ten years, or even a much shorter period, if we are only 
able to avail ourselves, by means of a liberal protection, of 
our domestic wealth in crude material, all other coal tar 
cok>rs should not be in the same position. 
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Whatever course your committee may take as rc^rds 
the older chemical industries of this country, I would ui^ 
that the aniline branch be liberally protected at least for a 
few years. As before stated, it is an industry so new that 
up to two years ago not one pound of the base used in the 
manufacture of these colors was made in the United States. 

A great deal has been said, and with much force, upon 
the nature of the duties imposed oo aniline dyes, and Ae 
injustice resultii^ therefrom. A duty like the present one, 
of 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, I believe 
to be wholly wrong. It annually deprives our Government 
of thousands of dollars of legitimate revenue, and entails 
an enormous and unnecessary ejq>ense in collection. Many 
of the manufacturers on the other side have resident part- 
ners here, and it is the general impression that an enor- 
mous amount of color finds its way into this country under 
the ad valorem system at a very great undervaluation. 
That this system of collecting duties at least opens the 
way to a great deal of fraud will be seen at a ^ance by 
your commission, when I state that the various aniline 
blues, for instance, range in price from $2 to $15 and $20 
per pound. The difference is not one of strength, but only 
of purity and quality of shade, some high-priced colors 
being actually weaker in point of strength than others of 
a low price. These colors are sold under arbitrary names 
and marks, such as B, BB, etc., up to 5 B or 6 B. Now, 
suppose an unprincipled person wishes to undersell his com- 
petitor, all that he has to do is to mark his 5 B, or 6 B, 
or other tnaric, worth, say, $12 per pound, down to B or 
BB, worth, say, $3 ; the result is the evasion on his part of 
35 per cent duty on $9 of each pound of this color, or the 
enormous sum of $3.15 on every pound. It is utterly 
impossible for the largest corps of experts the Govern- 
ment can command so to test the samples as to make such 
frauds impossible. The interests of the Government, the 
consumer, and the honest dealer, require a change of this 
system to one of specific duty, or so much per pound of 
color. The average value of the anilme dyes imported 
into this coimtry we will say is $6 per pound. Under the 
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present system, such a. color would pay a duty of $2^ 
per pound, and I would recommend that a uniform du^ 
of from $1.50 to $2 per pound be imposed upon all aniline 
dyes of whatsoever name or qualify. While it is true that 
such duty would be prohibitory as regards the cheaper 
grades, the answer to this is, that such dyes can and are 
already produced in lliis country at a price to exclude, or 
almost exclude importation, even under the present system 
of duty. By adopting a specific duly a large expense would 
be saved the Govenmient in the collection of the duties, 
a laiger revenue would result, the consumer would be 
largely benefited by the higher grade of the colors, and 
honesty on the part of the importer would be insured, as 
it would necessarily break up the system of undervaluation, 
or cost invoicing, adopted by many of the European manu- 
facturers having resident partners on this side. Should 
an ad valorem duty be continued, I would urge your com- 
mittee to move a Congressional investigation having for its 
object the breaking up of the system now in vogue for the 
evasion of duty. 

Some efforts have been made to show that the present 
rate of duty on these dyes is very onerous to the consumer 
and the public ; such is not the case, however, for two rea- 
sons: first, because the branches of business consuming 
them are themselves protected by almost prohibitory duties, 
and lastly and chiefly, because the quantity of dye used 
per pound of cloth or yam is almost infinitesimal. Taking 
the case of fuchsine, for instance, a color costing only $2 
per pound, but four or five ounces are required for every 
100 pounds of carpet-chain ; this means a tax throng pres- 
ent duties of only 3 or 4 cents on an average size rag 
carpet The fact is that while a removal of the duties 
would deprive the Government of a large revenue, and kill 
the home industry outright, no one class, except the foreign 
manufacturer, would be benefited. This was shown a few 
years ago in the case of artificial alizarine. By the assist- 
ance of the consumers the duty was removed from this 
article, ever since which time the said consumers have to 
pay about as touch again for the article as their foreign 



competitors, and the large revenue tfiat would have resulted 
to our people by a duty was absorbed by the foreign manu- 
facturers and their agents. It is therefore desirable that 
neither the Government nor the consumer be again inveigled 
into such action on behalf of a wholly foreign industry. 

Before closing I would call the attenticm of your com- 
mittee to the fact that, owing to the vitality the American 
aniline manufacture is banning to show in the last year 
or two, the foreign manufacturers of these dyes have com- 
bined for a concerted action, and are making extraordinary 
efforts looking to the repeal of the duties and the killing of 
this promising industry. Among other devices adopted, is 
the one of obtaining signatures to petitions anumg the con- 
sumers of these dyes, askii^ for a repeal of the duties. 
These petitions have been gotten up by the New York 
representatives of a large f ordgn corporaticm, and are being 
extensively drculated for signatures. I state this so that 
when such petitions are presented it will be understood 
that they are not the sentiments of the American con- 
sumers of these dyes, who, as far as my knowledge enables 
me to speak, are universally in favor of and willing to pay 
their quota towards the successful introduction of this 
manufacture in the United States. The actual disposition 
of the largest consumers of the anilines is fwrly repre- 
sented by the following sentence in a letter recentiy received 
by me from one of these consumers: "The representa- 
tives of a large European aniline works are making a great 
push to have the duties on anilines reduced. I inclose you 
their circular which they arc sending to all the manufac- 
turers to obtain signatures. What do you as a manufac- 
turer think of it, and what would you propose? We can 
stand it as it is, and, having all the protection we need on 
our manufactures, are willing to give all that is required 
to others," 

I have the honor of remaining. 

Very truly yours, 

V. G. Bloedb. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., August 10, 1882. 
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Boston, Mass., August 24, 18S2. 

VOL. I — pp. 661-663. Mr. Henry A. Gould, of Boston, 
refiner of camphor and manufacturer of aniline dyes, 
addressed the commission as follows ; * * * * 

I hope that the commission will be able to recommend 
a reduction of the duty upon aniline colors. The duty 
now, as you well know, is 50 cents a pound spedfic duty, 
and 35 cents a pound ad valorem. I represent a house in 
Germany, with a capital of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, and 
we sell the goods in the original package in this country. 
I have reason to know that the duty is so hig^i that it leads, 
in the first place, to corruption and misrepresentation of 
goods brought into this country. Without desiring to make 
any definite statement, I may say that I feel that goods 
are, owing to this high duty, often brought in on a wrong 
valuation in many respects. The argument on this ques- 
tion has been gone over before you very fully by Mr, 
Campbell, but I may say, in brief, that a duty of 20 or 25 
per cent would answer all the purpose of protection, as I 
have instanced in regard to the matter of camphor, and 
would help the manufacturer, without being a burden on 
the manufacturer of textile articles. I paid a visit to South 
America last summer, and while there could see the reason 
why they imported their goods from England rather than 
from this country. The 3 or 4 per cent which is added 
on to the cost of American goods by reason of this heavy 
duty on the raw materials used in their manufacture is 
the cause of it. Our house in South America imports 
hundreds of packages of goods from Manchester and other 
sections of England that we should import from this coun- 
try if the prices were lower. Of course, every tax of this 
kind that is added to the original cost of the goods acts as 
a prohibition upon trade from this country. We have a 
house in South America for which we import lai^ely from 
England. The freights on goods exported from this coun- 
try to South America are much larger than they are on 
goods exported from England, and, of course, the per- 
centage of cost for these pigments and colors adds very 
lai^y to the cost of the print ot the manufactured article. 
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I think a moderate duty would do away with the tendency 
to undervalue these o^ors when they are imported. At 
the present rate of duty it is certainly a very great tempta- 
tion to fraud. 

By the President: 

Q. How much does the du^ on aniline colors affect tilt 
price of the ordinary American prints, for instance? 

^. I am not prepared to answer that question exactly : 
but I know that we have very carefully prepared tables 
showing the cost of prints imported from Manchester and 
the cost of prints and other colored goods made in this coun- 
try, and the difference is considerable; and, of course, as you 
can see, every additional tax on the manufacturer adds to 
the cost of tiie manufactured article. A duty of 2S per 
cent would answer all the purposes of protecting^ the Amer- 
ican manufacture of aniline colors, as I have instanced in 
the case of camphor, without adding as heavy a tax to the 
user of aniline colors. As Mr. Campbell has said, there 
are from one to two million pounds of colors, representing 
millions of dollars in value, imported annually into ttie 
country, but yet the business is in its infancy. I imported 
in 1866 the first aniline colors ever brought into this country. 

Q. What colors were they? 

A. They were blues and reds. I had very hard work to 
dispose of my first consignment of 1,000 pounds; it took 
me nearly six months to do it But in the next six 
months I sold from $50,000 to $75,000 worth, and 
the business has increased very rapidly ever since. I 
am satisfied we cannot manufacture these dyes in this coun- 
try as well as they can abroad, unless there is a change in 
the prices of labor and in other particulars. In Germany 
laborers are paid from 60 cents to $1.12, while the same 
laborers in this country receive from $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 
Alcohol is very cheap in Germany, while here it is loaded 
down with taxes. Nitric acid there is cheap, while here 
it commands a very high price per ton. And so I might go 
through the whole catalogue and name the ^ements that 
enter into the production of these colors. I should be very 
glad to see them made in this country, and even as an im- 
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porter would readily submit to a fair rate of protection in 
order to develop that industry. There are only three or 
four companies in this country manufacturing these colors, 
and with every advantage of protection they have kept the 
price up as high as the tariff would allow them to, and made 
the manufacturers pay a royal price for their colors, and 
the textile manufacture has not been benefited by it, and 
they never have been able to make one or two of the last col- 
ors. My house, in Germany, manufactures some two hun- 
dred colors, while such concerns as the one in Albany, the 
one in Buffalo, and one or two in Philadelphia, manufac- 
ture only one or two colors. There are a dozen companies 
in Europe having a capital of from $12,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, some of them ; even the smallest of them have at least 
a million dollars capital, and in that way they can manu- 
facture to very great advantage. I am speaking now of 
aniline colors, without reference to alizarine, for that is a 
monopoly under a patent. 

Q. Is the price of alizarine due to the high tariff? 

A. No, sir ; it is a free article ; it is due to the control by 
one house of the patent under which it is made ; it is a mCHiop- 
oly. We represent a manufacturing house in Austria which 
makes it, but we are prohibited selling it in this country, 
under a decision given by Judge Lowell. The decision is 
regarded in Europe as unsound, but nevertheless we have 
to abide by it. 

Q. How much lower are the European users able to 
buy this alizarine than American users? 

A. I could not answer that question, because since we 
were enjoined from selling the article I have not followed the 
price of it, I only know that after the decision of Judge 
Lowell the manufacturers here raised their price over 100 
per cent in a very few months. 

The President. I wanted to bring out the fact that the 
high price of alizarine, one of the most important of the 
aniline colors, is not due to the tariff. 

The Witness. A specific duty in one sense would be 
an unjust one because of the fact that the colors are valued 



at different prices. A low ad valorem duty of 20 to 25 
per cent, it seems to me, wcwld answer every purpose and 
protect the American manufacturer. As it is now the 
profits all go into the pockets of these few manufacturers. 
A reduction of the duty would reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, and enable him to produce the better article which 
is made abroad. I suppose there are some things that we 
cannot make in this country, which we shall have to let 
other people in other countries make for us. 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 30, 1882. 

VOL. I — pp. 749-750. Mr. J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., of 
Buffalo, manufacturer of aniline dyes, addresses the com- 
mission as follows : 

Gentlemen : In addition to my communication of July 
27, 1882, I desire to call your attention to the following 
circumstances: Coal tar is procured from bituminous coal; 
benzole, the raw material for aniline oil, is gained frcMn coal 
tar by distillation. Now, benzole pays a duty of 40 cents 
per gallon, whereas aniline oil comes in free. These facts 
certainly must have been misrepresented at the time the 
present tariff was framed, for it is evident that if the raw 
material, benzole, is protected, the manufactured article, 
aniline oil, is justly entitled to the same privilege. Aniline 
oil, which is used directly for printing black (on cotton), 
cannot be manufactured as cheaply here as in Europe, 
owing to higher labor and high prices for acids (sulfuric 
and nitric acids) used in its manufacture. 

I have learned that New York and Boston parties arc 
circulating a petition among the larger consumers of aniline 
dyes, with the intention of reducing the duty on such dyes 
to 25 per cent ad valorem only. This would leave domestic 
manufacturers virtually without protection. We must have 
an absolute protection, and this can be realized only by a 
specific duty. I would suggest the raising of the specific 
duty 25 or 50 cents per pound and dropping the ad valorem 
duQr altogether. This would enable home manufacturers 
to con^te with fore^ producers. 



By Commissioner AuBLEt: 

Q. Would not that operate inequitably by reason of the 
fact that there is a great difference in these dyes? Some 
of them, I understand, are cheap and others are expensive. 

A. Yes, sir- 

Q, How do they range in price? 

A. From $1 to $5 per pound ; the principal colors. 

Q. I would suggest that a specific duty per pound, to 
afford any protection at all on the $5 article, would be too 
much on the cheaper article. 

A. But as I mentioned in my former communication, if 
we have protection, the domestic competition will reduce the 
price to a proper level. There are only five manufacturers 
of aniline dyes in the United States at the present time. 

Q. Is it not a fact that any rate that operated as a pro- 
tection on the $5 article would amount to a prohibition 
on the article that costs $1 ? 

A. It does not seem so, for they are still importing fuch- 
«ne, which is a color worth from $2 to $2.50 a poimd. 

Q. Did you mention any specific amount of duty per 
pound which you think would be proper? 

A. Yes, sir ; the rate of duty now is 50 cents a pound, and 
35 per cent ad valorem, and I surest dropping the ad va- 
lorem rate and raising the specific rate 25 or 50 cents per 
pound. 

Q, You mean, raise it 25 or 50 cents above the present 
duty of 50 cents? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would amount to a duty of 100 per cent on $1 
dyes, and a duty of 20 per cent on $5 dyes? 

A. Yes, sir; but, as I mentionel in my former communi- 
cation, under these ad valorem duties imported dyes are 
liable to be undervalued. 

Q. Are they generally imdervalued? 
A. I do not know, but I think they are because it cannot 
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very well be detected. I st^^gest this high duty in order to 
give the home manufacturers a start. After five or ten years 
it would not matter if the duty were taken off ; but we must 
have a large protection to enable us to start. When I 
was in Europe this spring I was told that if the duty was 
not taken off in this country the manufacturers there would 
start establishments in this country, so that we would have 
plenty of competttioa. 

By the Pkesident: 

Q. Will you please repeat that statement; do you say 
that the foreign manufacturers themselves would begin the 
manufacture in this country? 

A. Yes, sir. The president of the latest manufactory in 
Europe, the Badische Aniline Factory, at Mannheim, told 
me personally that if the du^ was not taken off they would 
be obliged to start factories over here, I think that shows 
that the price today in this country is as cheap as it can be, 

Q. How many dyes does that establishment now make? 

A. They make almost all the known colors. Dyes can be 
made here, in time, as cheaply as in Europe ; but we must 
have a chance to start the business. 

New York, Ctctober 7, 1882. 

VOL. I — PP. 1960-1962. The following communication 
from Mr. A, Klipstein, of New York, in regard to the 
duties on dyestuffs and chemicals, was ordered to be 
printed : 

I would recommend putting upon the free list every dye- 
stuff and chemical used in dyeing, calico printing, etc,, and 
every chemical used in making paper, soap, and glass, in 
bleaching and other industries. These articles may be fairly 
classed as raw materials for the use of these industries. 
If these various industries could get their dyestuffs and 
chemicals free, the saving to them would be so considerable 
that they would be upon a much better footing for com- 
peting with the foreign manufacturers, and it would lead 
to a large increase of the export trade in their products. 



Aniline dyes and colors should be tnade free. They pay 
now the enormous duty of 35 per cent ad valorem and 50 
cents per pound. At the time the tariif was framed these 
colors were comparatively little known, and their impor- 
tance not recognized. Their price was at that time very 
.high, and the 50 cents per pound specific duty was not felt 
so much. Since then great prepress has been made in the 
manufacture of these dyes, the prices have been very con- 
siderably reduced, and lat^ quantities are used. 

The difference in duty which our print works, woolen 
mills, dyers, etc., have to pay is in many instances very 
considerable, many mills using large quantities, and the 
saving would amount to each of them to many thousand 
dollars per year. 

The duty on the lower-priced colors, in consequence of 
the 50 cents per pound specific duty, amounts to 130 per 
cent. Notwithstanding this enormous duty, there is only 
a very small quantity (comparatively) of aniline colors 
made in this country, and the industry has made no progress 
here in twenty years. This is owing to many circumstances. 

What is made at Albany, N. Y., and at some other small 
factories in the United States, is only the first stage, vig., 
fuchsine (red). The higher class of colors are not pro- 
duced, and it is not likely that they will be made of good 
enough quality. 

It is not just that large industries (like the cottCHi, 
woolen, silk, calico printing, etc.) should be taxed heavily 
to support these small factories. 

Other dyestuffs and chemicals are used in dyang, calico 
printing, etc. — some of these are already on the free list, 
while others are taxed for no apparent reason. It does 
not appear, for instance, reasonable that such articles as 
archil and extract of archil, cudbear or extract of cudbear 
should be free of duty while the following articles are 
taxed; for if a high enough duty was imposed on the 
above, no doubt they would also be made here. • • * 
* * * * 

Through these tariff restrictions our manufacturers of 
textiles, etc., are prevented from using to advantage many 



articles like carmines, lakes, and other ^>ecial preparations 
for calico printing, etc., which their competitors in Europe 
can employ. 

Madder lake is taxed 25 per cent, but on the other hand 
extract of madder is free ; naphthalene yellow and naph- 
thalene brown pay 35 per cent and 50 cents per pomid, as 
aniline colors, under ^e similitude clause, althou^ they 
are not aniline colors, not any more than other products 
now assimilated to aniline colors and paying the same duty. 

If every article used in dyeing and calico printing were 
put on the free list, this would do away at once with the 
many vexatious difHculties resulting in appeals to the Sec- 
retary and in lawsuits, which are caused by the present 
complicated state of the tariff. 

Philadelphia, Pa., October 16, 1882. 

The following report of Mr. Geo. C. Tichenor, special 
agent of the Treasury Department, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in regard to importations of foreign 
goods, having been referred to the commission for its 
information, was ordered to be printed: 

VOL. I — pp. 2486-2488, Paints and Dyes — ^Aniune 
Dyes and Colors (1350 Heyl). — Like the preceding pro- 
vision, concerning "statuary," this one has provoked much 
discussion and controversy; has been variously construed 
by customs officers ; has resulted in lawsuits, and has caused 
the department a vast amount of trouble and vexation. 
The tariff act of Jime 30, 1864, provided that "aniline dyes" 
should pay duty at $1 per pound and 35 per cent ad 
valorem. At the period of tiie passage of this act the 
industry devoted to the production of these dyes was in 
its infancy and had scarcely developed beyond an experi- 
mental state. The products were then derived exclusively, 
I believe, from a single hydrocarbon resulting from tfie 
distillation of coal tar, then exceedingly expensive, and 
which was called aniline — a mere arbitrary and accidental 
name, which owes its origin to the circumstance that its 
coloring principle was, I believe, first discovered by a Por- 
tuguese chemist, through the destructive distillation of 
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indigo, which is known as "anil" in the langua^ of Por- 
tugal. At that time (1864) these so-called aniline dyes 
were enormously expensive, had not entered into general 
use in the arts of dydng and printing, and it was not 
thoi^t that the high rate of duty would burthen our textile 
industries or be at all generally felt. It was also, probably, 
the intention to encourage and foster the production of 
Uiese dyes in this country. It should also be borne in mind 
that we were then in the midst of the war period, and were 
l^slating to increase our revenues. Dyes that were then' 
worth in Eurtqte say $30 per pound are now scarcely wortii 
$3. So tiiat at that time the specific rate of $1 per pound 
was a comparative trifiing matter. 

The act of July 14, 1870, fixed the duty tm "aniline dyes 
and colors, by whatever name known," at 50 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. Although great prog- 
ress in the industry had been made by this time, and the 
cost and price of the dyes had been much reduced, they 
were still of high price, were being produced from the 
same source, and had not come into general use. Efforts 
had also begun to be made to build up the industry in this 
country, and the protective idea was in consequence per- 
petuated in the new act 

Within the twelve years past far greater prepress has 
been made in this industry in Europe than in all previous 
time. In addition to reducing the cost of production and 
selling price of the original aniline dyes proper to a fabu- 
lous extent, and thereby vastly extending their use, a vast 
field of new and useful dyes have been produced from 
naphthalene and other coal tar derivatives, which, coming 
from a cheaper source than aniline, have been produced at 
still diminished cost, and have come into quite general use 
as substitutes for many of the old vegetable and other 
organic dyes, including cochineal, logwood, and indigo, 
«4ule madder has been almost entirely supplanted by a 
dye called alizarine, produced from andiracine; this latter 
dye having been originally classified as a manufactured 
article not otherwise provided for at 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem, the other newly-discovered dyes, produced from 
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other coal tar derivatives than aniline, were entered and 
lai^y passed under the same classification as alizarine, 
which also led to entering many colors mainly produced 
from aniline at the same rate of du^, while others ^ain 
were entered and passed as paints, etc The department's 
attention having been brought quite fully to the subject, it 
was held in numerous decisions that dyes or colors pro- 
duced from derivatives of coal tar other than aniline were 
subject to duty as "aniline dyes and colors," in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 2499, Revised Statutes, from 
which decisions and assessment of duties numerous appeals 
have been taken, and some suits brought (or the recovery 
of duties in excess of 20 per cent. 

Alizarine, so-called, was taken out of the controversy by 
the act of February 8, 1875, by being placed on the "free 
list" with "madder and munjeet," which it had largely 
superseded. All these coal tar dyes are familiarly — com- 
mercially — known as aniline dyes, or aniline colors, and I 
can see no reason for putting alizarine on the free list that 
would not apply both to its older and younger associates, a 
number of which pay duty in excess of their actual cost 
in the country of production. I think no candid man who 
understands the subject will contend for a moment but that 
all of these dyes, "by whatever name known," coming from 
any of the series of ccklI tar hydrocarbons, should be sub- 
ject to the same rate of duty so long as they remain 
dutiable ; they all come from the same parent source, take 
the same place substantially in the arts, and are used for 
the same purposes; those being for coloring silks, woolens, 
cottons, jute, flax, leather, and other substances, as well as 
for the manufacture o£ different colored writing and print- 
ing inks, artists' and painters' colors, etc., in which manu- 
factures they are in the nature of raw materials. It requires 
expert knowledge of the very highest order, aided by most 
exhaustive chemical analysis, to determine whether one of 
these dyestuffs, as imported, comes from aniline, naphtha- 
lene, or some coal tar product; so that they should all be 
included under one and the same head in the tariff. I 
incline to think a provision in substance as follows would 
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meet the case, vis..* "All paints, dyes and colors, produced 
in whole or in part from coal tar or its derivatives." This, 
it will be seen, would include some articles, notably alizarine 
and picric acid, now on the free list, and hence would admit 
of a lat^ reduction in the rate of duty without decreasing 
the aggregate amomit of duty derived from dyestuffs. And 
since all these dyestuffs enter into the same uses as the 
large ntimber of organic dyes and coloring matters now 
on the free list there is apparently no good reason why the 
latter should not, as well as the former, pay duty. 

The experience of the last eighteen years has, I regret 
to say, shown that a high protective duty has not resulted 
in the building up of anything worthy of the name of an 
aniline color industry in this country, notwithstanding it 
is understood that there is an abundance of the raw 
materials here, and aniline oil and arseniate of aniline have 
been admitted free of duty. There are, to be sure, a few 
small concerns making certain classes of colors, but these 
employ so few people and produce such limited quantities 
of dyes as hardly to amount to an industry worth protect- 
ing at the expense, at least, of burthening and crippling 
the vast industries devoted to the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, as well as to putting a tax upon the consumers of 
such fabrics. 

Having, after much inquiry and experience, ascertained 
beyond question that aniline dyes imported into the country 
have been largely undervalued, and that it is practically 
impossible to prevent such undervaluation so long as they 
are subject to an ad valorem duty high enou|^ to present 
any inducement of consequence for undervaluing, I am con- 
vinced that it would be advisable to retain the specific 
feature with an ad valorem rate sufficient only to serve 
as an equalizer, and not to exceed 15 per cent. I have 
thought that 25 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem 
would be as high a rate as could be asked for purposes of 
protection. This would amount to near 40 per cent on a 
very liberal proportion of the dyes most used, and to about 
60 per cent upon some of them. 

I was informed while in Europe that the use of arsenic 
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in the manufacture of all coal tar dyes had been prdiibited 
by the German government, and perhaps by otiiers, not 
only oa account of the danger to the life and health of 
those engaged in their production, but also to those who 
' wear garments and live in rooms where the carpets, cur- 
tains, and papered walls have been dyed or printed with 
such arsenic colors. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 

WAYS AND MEANS, 1889-90 

New York, December 10, 1888. 

pp. 393-398. The Subcommittee on the Tariff of the 
Senate Committee on Finance: 

The undersigned manufacturers of coal tar dyes beg 
leave to present the following statement with regard to 
the tariff bill now under discussion: 

The great difference in the cost of raw material, both 
imported and domestic, and the still greater difference in 
the price of labor between here and Europe, makes it 
impossible for the home manufacturers to successfully 
compete with those of Europe, even if the duty of 35 per 
cent be actually paid. 

Annexed schedule will show clearly the disadvantages 
under which we labor. 

We also submit a statement of one of the largest facto- 
ries in Europe showing their c<msumption of raw materials 
and products for one year, thus illustrating the importance 
of this industry for the United States, if fully developed 
by a protective policy. 

In order to give the domestic manufacturer a safer pro- 
tection, to enforee a strictly h(Hiest entry of values, and to 
insure the importation of the best quality of goods only, 
we suggest that a specific, or at least a partly spedfic duty 
be imposed. 

To overcome the apparent difficulty of equalizing the 
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duty OQ the various priced goods more justly, we propose 
to separate coal tar dyes into two classes, whicli can easily 
be distingutshed, and which would also separate the high- 
priced colors from the cheaper ones, «*..• 

COAL TAR DYES AND ACIDS OR BASES OF 
COAL TAR DYES 

Class I — Azo colors, picric add, and naphthol yellow, 25 
per cent ad valorem and 10 cents per pound gross weight. 

Class II — Non-azo colors, 25 per cent ad valorem and 
25 cents per pound gross weight 

Our authority for this classification is the list of coal 
tar dyes as compiled by Gustave Schultz and Paul Julius, 
and published by R. Gaertner, at Berlin, in the year 1888. 

This book not only gives the scientific and trade names, 
but also a description of the outward appearance of all 
coal tar colors and their action when treated with certain 
named re-agents, thus clearly establishing the identity of 
the respective dyes. 

Very respectfully, 
A[3ANy Aniline Company. 

SCHOELLKOFF ANILINE AND CeeMICAL CoUFANY. 

Heller & Mexz. 

Hudson River Aniline Color Works. 
We also b^ to call your attention to the following: 
Under "paragraph 974" aniline oil is free. We would sug- 
gest to strike out the words "aniline oil" and insert the 
words "commercial aniline oils." All aniline oils are mix- 
tures of several products, but the law as it now stands 
is liable to be misconstrued by the custom-house officials. 
SCHEDULE SHOWING THE CONSUMPTION OF RAW MATERIAL 
AND PRODUCTS FOR THE YEAR 1SB7.'S8, BV FARBWERKE, 
VORH. "MEISTER, LUaUS AND BRUEHING," AT 
HDECHSTjDN-THE-MAIN 
Lobs toni Lons tmu 

OmI 64^10 PTritc* 12,661 

Coal-ur product! 3,6M Iron boringi 1,503 

CnaHc wd> 2,112 MethTUlcd toA etbrUlcd ^.iriu 30» 

Diffcnnt potuh Mita 350 Vadaai cfaemici] product* 1,635 

Sod» 1,610 Sock uh 10,518 

IfitrUe of KHla 1,905 Uaie 4,J« 
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Should this factory be located in the United States 93 
per cent of the above material would have to be produced 
in our country, 2 per cent nitrate of soda would come from 
South America, and of the remaining 5 per cent, consist- 
ing of "coal tar" and various chemical products, a large 
part, if not the whole, would be manufactured in America. 

To ship the manufactured products of above factory the 
following packages were used : 



The effect on the carrying of such an establishment can 
well be imagined. 

This house was founded in 1863, and commenced opera- 
tions with one 3 horse-power steam engine and 7 employees, 
which have been increased in the comparatively short time 
of twenty-five years to 1,840 horse-power and 2,062 
employees. 

SCHEDULE SHOWING EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED CHANGE OF 

DUTY ON THE PRICE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT COLORS 

NOW ON THE MARKET 
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VIEWS OF FRED. KOEHLER 



Washington, D. C, December 13, 1888. 
The Subcommittee on the Tariff of the Senate Committee 
on Finance: 

Mr. Pickhardt, in his statement regarding the manufac- 
ture of aniline colors in this country, having alluded to 
myself to sustain his assertion of the impossibility to make 
said dyes here, I beg leave to submit the following? 

I was employed as chemist in the largest aniline color 
factory in Germany and in the world from 1874 to 1883, 
and as such have had in my hands and am familiar with 
the manufacture of all aniline colors known up to that 
date. I subsequently was engaged for over five years in 
the aniline color manufactory in this country, and I there- 
fore believe myself more competent to judge about the 
possibility or impossibility of making colors here than Mr. 
Pickhardt. This gentleman having never been a manu- 
facturer of coal tar dyes himself, can only express the 
views of his friends in Germany about this matter or pos- 
sibly the views they wish to impress upon your committee. 
If they really are convinced that aniline colors never can 
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be pn^tably produced here, why are tiiey not willing to 
let the American manufacturers die a natural death instead 
of trying to kill them quickly by having the duty removed, 
trying it even to the pwnt of raising money among the 
German aniline color manufacturers for that purpose? I, 
for my part, am firmly convinced that aniline colors can 
and will be made here, and, as a nutter of fact, about 20 
per cent of the home consumption are actually made here. 

I am further convinced that had the duty not been low- 
ered in 1883 not one pound of aniline color would be 
imported today. 

It is true we did not succeed nearly as well as I expected, 
but that does not prove the impossibility to succeed finally. 
In the light of my knowledge of the circumstances under 
which this industry exists here and abroad, I find the rea- 
sons for its slow progress here chiefly as follows : 

(1) In the very large difference in wages. An ordinary 
laborer in German aniline factories reecives at the utmost 
58 cents for eleven hours' work, while we must pay from 
$1.25 to $1.75 for ten hours. 

(2) In the large difference in the cost of raw material, 

(3) In the difficulty we have in selling our goods. There 
are now about twenty agents of foreign manufacturers 
established in this country, who until recently have had 
practically the whole market, and whom we must undersell 
materially in order to procure any share of the market. 

In conclusion, I would reiterate my statement that it is 
my firm belief that coal tar colors can be made here, and 
it rests wholly with your honorable body to make the indus- 
try prosper or die out by tariff l^slation. 
Respectfully, 

Fbeobkick Kobhur, 



REMARKS ON MR. WILLIAM PICKHARDT'S TES- 
TIMONY GIVEN BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON THE TARIFF OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, DECEM- 
BER 5 AND 6, 1888 

Mr. Pickhardt does not contradict our statement that he 
chained $1 per pound over the European price. We are 
informed by the defendants in the suit that the patent had 
two years longer to ran when the adverse court decision 
came, and other ahzarine importers stated that Mr. Pick- 
hardt could have had the patent two years longer if he 
had permitted the defendants and one or two others to 
share in the profits. 

Page 8, b, line 8 — Anthracene was formerly made here 
and could be made here again. 

Line 16 — The coal tar produced here is practically the 
same as that produced in London. 

Page 9, b, line 9 — Considerable coal tar products arc 
made in this country and used for coal tar dyes and other 
purposes in spite of Mr. Pickhardt's decisive "No," 

Page 12, line 15 — How can the woolen mills of Rhode 
Island be retarded when the duty on the whole importa- 
tion of coal tar dyes used for cotton, wool, silk, paper, 
jute, lake colors, etc., only amounts to $400,000 per year? 
On all these articles the quantity of color used can not 
average 1 pound of dye to 100 pounds of material. 

Page 13, line 8— If Mr. Pickhardt calls the stuff the 
New York Coal Tar Company distills benzine, he tries to 
mislead. He must know this is commercial benzole — 50 
and 90 per cent used in the manufacture of coal tar prod- 
ucts. In fact, these are the standard grades produced by 
coal tar distillers for the trade. 

Line 13 — On a previous page Mr. Pickhardt describes 
the process of distillation very minutely, and here he does 
not know what comes off first. 

Page 14, line 17 — Mr. Pickhardt says that his factory 
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was only making 10 per cent on thetr capital. For the 
last four years they declared dividends of from 12>4 to 
25 per cent after deducting large amounts for wear and 
tear, reserves, etc. His statement that an aniline factory 
would be useless for any other purpose is absolutely true. 
Mr. Pickhardt's statement that all azo dyes are made from 
naphthole and naphthalene and the aniline colors from 
aniline is incorrect and shows how very little he under- 
stands of the real nature of coal tar dyes. The very first 
azo color discovered — amidoazo benzole — ^is a pure aniline 
color and contains not a trace of naphthole or naphthalene. 
The true characteristic of an azo dye is the fact that it 
contains the azo group N-N. 

Page 15, line 10 — If the patent has nothing to do with 
the price it is singular that alizarine red should have 
dropped $1 per pound as soon as the patent was practi- 
cally declared void, page 7. 

Page \9, line 9 — Mr. Pickhardt's assertion that trans- 
portation from London to New York is as low as from 
London to Germany is not correct. It costs three times 
as much to New York as to Cologne on die Rhine. 

Page 2\, tine 20 — It is singular that Mr. Rckhardt can 
not state the difference in price of soluble and insoluble 
alizarine blue, as he imports and sells both. We protest 
against putting the alizarine colors on the free list. These 
colors, with free alizarine red, can be produced here as 
well as any of the coal tar colors. 

Page 5, c, last line — The Buffalo people never tried to 
sell their factory to Mr. Pickhardt or anybody else. The 
reason why the industry did not develop is because the 
duty was lowered in 1883 but not because we can not get 
the proper help. 

Page 7, c — The reasons for the decline in prices of aniline 
colors are, first, cheaper raw material ; second, improved 
methods and principally on account of the enormously 
increased output. Farbwerke, Meister, L, and M. produced 
in 1863, 10 to 14 pounds of magenta per day ; in 1873 they 
produced 770 pounds per day. 
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Mr. Pickhardfs reply tOMr. Randall's iMer—ln 1883 
Heller & Merz's ultramarine" factory .-was about the third 
largest in the world and probably furplsh^. 10 per cent 
of the world's consumption. The labor bi-aiiiline factories 
in the United States ranges from $1.25 to $1.75 per/^y ipr 
ordinary laborers. " ' :'' 

We estimate the production of aniline dyes in the United 
States at 500,000 pounds, and the value at $500,000. 

Mr. Pickhardfs statement regarding the number of men 
employed in this industry is probably correct. In this 
connection we may say that the Buflfaio factory employed 
over 100 men before the last reduction in duty. They now 
employ about one-half that number. 

The production of aniline colors in Germany last year 
was in round numbers 13,000,000 pounds. Of this, one- 
ninth is exported to the United States. Seven-eighths of 
the entire output is exported. 

The following is a pretty complete list of coal tar dye 
factories in Europe: Germany, 18 factories; England, 6 
factories; France, 6 factories; Switzerland, 6 factories. 

It would be very desirable to have free alcohol, but for 
many purposes tt should be free from admixtures such as 
methyl alcohol, camphor oil, etc. 

Page 14 — There is a decided difference between dye- 
wood and coal tar colors. The first named are products 
of agriculture, while the latter are wholly manufactured 
articles. 

Page 18— Mr. Pickhardt says here that in 1872, when 
he contemplated starting an ultramarine factory, nobody 
else had thought of it up to that time. He seems to have 
forgotten that he bought ultramarine from Heller & Merz 
several years before the date mentioned. 

Pages 19 and 20 — Not everybody seemed to have been 
of Mr. Pickhardt's opinion regarding the foolishness of 
starting an aniline factory here. As jate as 1882 the gen- 
eral manager of Mr. Pickhardt's factory told Dr. Koehler 
that he considered America a good field for that industry 
then and he would come over himself if he had been 
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younger. He told Eh-., Reehler he did not consider the 
Americans crazy eticAui^i: "td ' lower the duty. Another 
authority on.ttrf^'.sutiject is G. Schultz, who, in his book 
on coal tfij HycSt -edition of 1882, says: "The tar in Russia 
aQd:csj»ectaHjr jn America is developing.' The latter coun- 
try'oi^'soon be a serious competitor in this line to Europe." 

Page 21 — Mr. Pickhardt evidently wishes- to convey the 
impression that our raw material is almost finished color. 
This is not the case by any means, as Mr. Kckhardt knows. 
With the exception of a few of the very largest, all the 
European factories buy their material in the same state 
as we do. 



SCHEDULE SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL RAW UATERULS USED IN 

AMERICAN COAL-TAR DYE FACTORIES, AND THEIR PRICES 

HERE AND ABROAD 



Europe Uniled Sutei 

Sulfuric add 66* % 0.4S t 0.9S 

Nitric acid 40* 4.75 S.SO 

Muriatic acid 20' O.JO 

AniliiM oil for blue 1«.33 

AniliM oil for red IS.OO 

Toluidine 15.00 

Nitrobeniole 14.70 

BinJlrotoluol 14.70 

Bicbronate of aoda 7.00 

Salt ■ 0.10 

Naphlhole 14.40 

Nilrile aoda S.77 

AUutIi, 58 per cent 1.10 

Iron borings 0.50 

Caustic ioda, 74 per cent 1.74 

Labor per week 4.04 

Total .' tllS.88 



The above list shows that we have to pay for our raw 
material and labor on an average 28 per cent more than 
it costs on the other side. If it is furtfier considered that 
we are obliged to undersell imported dyes from 5 to 10 
per cent, that our plant costs at least twice as much, the 
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Ooe Weck'i Frodnc- Coitin Coitin 
dan of Stfnuine Europe U. 5. 

too n». aDiliDC sU (90.00 199.00 

ISO Ibt. nitrite udm. . . 8.64 U-SB 
3,100 lb*, of maristic 






Ibi. Iroi 



3.00 



24.00 



77.70 I0S.4; 
30,00 75.01 
16.16 40.0< 



One Wetk'i Prw 



iwl..*133.10 tl&2M 



4.50 



702 lb*. alVaU, 5B per 

cent 7.72 

2.400 Ibi. iron 12.00 

222 lbs. nilHie toda.. 12.S1 

1.200 lb*, ult 1.20 

Ubot 12.12 



Oat We*-* Produc Coitin Co.! in 


One Week'* Produc- Co*l in Cost in 


tion of OruiBe Earope U. S. 


tion of Fuchdne Europe U.S. 


MO lb*, uilllne oil. .. .$107.79 $118.80 


4.188 lb*, aniline-oil.. $628.20 $691.02 


t,710 Ibe. mlfnric acid. 


17,400 lb*. Hit 17.40 43.50 




210 Ibi. alluli. 58 per 
















720 Ibt. n*phlhole.... 103.68 132.60 









aSlJll 358.46 

Per cent 100 128 

■In Europe 5 per cent; in United Slates 10 per ci 

Total Prr C«nt far Four Dyit 

Avtr»g» Pit Ctnt ftr Peur Dytt 



higher interest on capital and insurance, on plant and 
*wear and tear of same, and die difference in scientific and 
clerical help, it will be plain to everybody that 35 per cent, 
even if fully collected, is an entirely inadequate protection. 
This assertion is borae out by the schedules given above, 
showing the different costs of a few of the principal colors 
in this country and abroad. 

All of above calculations do not include salaries for 
chemists and office help, insurance on plant, interest on 
capital invested, etc., all of which items form a large part 
of the cost of the finished product, and cost at least twice 
as much here as they do in Europe. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, 1896-7 

Monday, December 28, 1896. 

FF. 57-61. Mr. ScHOELLKoPF submitted the following 
paper: 
CoMHtTTEB ON Ways AND Means, Wasbington, D. C. : 

The undersigned coal tar dye manufacturers of the 
United States respectfully submit that the following 
changes be made in the present tariff law: 

Paragraph 14, which reads as follows : "Coal tar colors 
or dyes, by whatever name known, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem," should be 
changed to read as follows : 

"Coal tar colors and dyes of every description not spe- 
cially exempted by name, 35 per cent ad valorem." 

Tlie change in phraseology increases the clearness of 
the paragraph, and the increase in duty to 35 per cent is 
absolutely necessary to put the industry on a footing which 
will enable it to compete successfully with the foreign 
makers. 

Article 443: "Coal tar, crude, and all preparations 
except medicinal coal tar preparations and products of 
coal tar, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for in 
this act, free." 

This article should be changed to read as follows : 

"Coal tar and all products and preparations of coal tar, 
not colors or dyes, except medicinal coal tar preparations 
and such other coal tar products and preparations which 
are specially exempted by name, free." 

This phraseology makes the paragraph much clearer 
without, in any way, changing its meaning, and will avoid 
differences of opinion as to where certain products belong. 

Article 368, which reads as follows : "Alizarine, natural 
and arttiicial, and all alizarine colors and dyes, free," 
should be chained to read as follows : "Alizarine, natural 
and artiiicial, free." 

This is the way the paragraph stood in the act of 1883, 
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and there is no reason whatever why alizarine colors, which 
are nothing more nor less than coal tar colors, should be 
put on the free list any more than any other class of coal 
tar colors. 

The tariff of 1890 left the dcnnestic coal tar dye manu- 
facturers in a very unfortunate position, with the duty 
of 35 per cent on the colors and 20 per cent on coal tar 
preparations, which constitute a large percentage of the 
raw material for the colors. This, in addition to the higher 
prices we are compelled to pay for labor and other domestic 
chemicals, precluded any real progress of the American 
manufacturers in their struggle gainst the aj^essive com- 
petition of the well-equipped German factories. The Wil- 
son bill placed the coal tar preparations on the free list, 
but by reducing the duty on the colors to 25 per cent did 
not improve the position of the domestic makers. We 
feel confident that the slight increase asked for, which 
makes the rate what it was under the tariff act of 1883 
and 1890, will enable us, with the experience we have 
gained under adverse circumstances and with the great 
domestic progress in scientific chemistry, to successfully 
compete against the imported goods and in time supply 
the home market. 

The Heller & Merz Co., 

Henry Merz, Treasurer. 
The Schoellkoff Aniline and Chemical Co., 

By J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr. 
Hudson River Aniline Color Works, 
Louis S. Waldman, President. 

The Chairman. What is the extent of this industry of 
coal-tar colors in this country? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. There are three plants with an aggre- 
gate capital of about a million dollars. 

The Chairman. And how many employees? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. About 150 direct. Of course, the 
coal-tar dye industry is very large, in fact the largest con- 
sumer of crude chemicals, such as acids, etc., and in that 
way gives emplojrment to a large number of hands indirectly, 
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The Chaikhan. About what proportion of the consump- 
tion of this country is produced here now? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. I would say about 20 to 25 per cent. 

The Chairman. I see that the imports last year 
amounted to about $3,000,000. 

Mr. ScBOELLKOPF. Well, I think that includes the ali- 
zarine red, also, as well. 

The Chairman. It includes all dutiable coal-tar colors? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Yes ; I think that alizarine colors, 
which are coal-tar colors, of course, are included in that. 

The Chairman. I presume so. 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. I would like to mention that in this 
percentage I was not referring to alizarine red, which is on 
the free list now and always has been on the free list. 

The Chairman. Are alizarine colors made in this 
country ? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. They are not at present. They are 
on the free list at present and, of course, can not be made 
here. They could be made. 

The Chairman. No attempt has been made to make 
them? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. They could be made. 

The Chairman. Are there any special difficulties in the 
manufacture of tfiese colors in this country? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. There are not now. 

The Chairman. Growing out of the technical education 
which is required? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. That used to be the case formerly, 
but, of course, as I have stated in my paper, we have over- 
come these difficulties and are in a fair shape to capture 
the home market if we are sufficiently protected; and aside 
from the coal-tar products, which are on the free list, we 
consume vast quantities of other chemicals which are made 
in this country and can not be imported, such as acids, etc. 

The Chairman. There is a great difference in the value 
of these materials? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Therefore an ad valorem duty, per- 
haps, could be applied better than a specific duty could be 
applied? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. It wou^d be rather difficult to apply a 
specific duty. 

The Chairman. The prices ranging from what to what? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Running from 20 to 25 cents a pound 
up to $15 a pound. 

Mr. McMiLUN. What will be the value of the product 
which will be affected by the change of from 25 per cent 
ad valorem to 35 per cent? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOFF. You mean the value at present o£ 
the products of this country? 

Mr. McMiLLiK, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. I sHould say about $600,000 or 
$700,000. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. And the present duty being 25 per cent, 
10 per cent added to that is an increase of more than 20 per 
cent of the present rate. That would be a difference of be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 added to the value of that 
product? 

Mr, ScHOELLKOPF, I doubt very much whether it would 
add that much to the direct cost at the present.time. We are 
not really able to compete at alt, and while we are selling 
our colors we are not making anything on them, and we can 
not possibly make anything on them, and it is not so much 
we ask an increased duty to increase our prices greatly but 
simply to be better able to compete. It is not so much we 
want to increase the prices one or two hundred thousand 
dollars, but if we can increase our production we can pro- 
duce cheaper if we are sure of this market, but if we must 
compete i^inst twenty-five or thirty importers in New 
York, each one of whom represents a large manufacturing 
establishment on the other side, we must compete on even 
their terms and we must expect to get our proportion of the 
business which will be about 5 or 10 per cent, because this 
is our only market, and we can not manufacture on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to produce cheaply. 
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Mr. McMiLLiN. How many hands does jrour concern 
employ? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. We employ at the present between 60 
and 70 hands. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. And there are three concerns, repre- 
senting the business of this country, I believe you stated, 
who employ about 150 hands? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Some gentleman here can state that 
better than I can. 

The Chairman. From what source of supply is crude 
tar product obtained — the residuum of the manufacture of 
gas? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikhan. It comes from no other source in com- 
mercial quantities. Is is a by-product of die manufacture 
of gas? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Ycs, sir. 

The Chairman. Has the supply of coal tar of this coun- 
try been diminished by the extensive manufacture of water 
gas instead of coal gas? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. It has. 

The Chairman. Is the supply insufficient in this 
country? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. The raw materials we use are an 
intermediate product between coal tar and coal-tar colors. 
There are certain products of coal tar which are inter- 
mediate, and those are the products which we use. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Is any considerable portion of this raw 
material imported? 

Mr, ScHOELLKOPF. A very considerable proportion. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. But you get your raw material free? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. You do not seek to add a duty to that? 

Mr. ScHOELLKOPF. No, sir; we do not. In fact, we 
could not. 

The Chairman. The reason is there is an insufficient 
supply of the by-product ? 
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Mr. ScHOELLKOFF. TTiat is one reason. Of course, we 
could not get &long without a duty on colors. We would 
have to have an additional du^ on colors if we put an addi- 
tional duty on the raw material. 



ANILINE COLORS AND DYESTUFFS 
Statement of F. E, Atteaux & Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass., January 9, 1897, 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We beg leave to present in brief our reasons for requesting 
that a duty be placed upon all colors commercially known as 
alizarine colors, with the exception of true chemical ali- 
zarine. 

We are domestic manufacturers of so-called alizarine 
colors and dyestuffs, and have our works at South Boston, 
Mass. Our plant there is valued at about $75,000. We 
have been in this business a number of years, and are manu- 
facturing a line of colors which come into competition with 
the so-called alizarine colors which are imported to this 
country. In the last ten years we have spent over $20,000 
experimenting, and we are now able to make a considerable 
number of colors which do the work of the imported colors. 
We feel that we are entitled to consideration and that our 
interests ought to be considered by your committee in fram- 
ing this bill. 

BENEFITS THE DOMESTIC CONSUMER 

In 1890, when we commenced to manufacture the color 
which we call alizarine violet, and which took the place of 
the foreign alizarine violet, the imported color was sold in 
this market at 75 cents a pound. Today it is being sold at 28 
cents a pound, and the reduction has been largely due to our 
competition. We make in the same way alizarine green, so 
called, and this comes in competition with the imported 
veridine, or coeruline. The importers were selling this color 
at that time at about 48 cents a pound. Today, largely in 
consequence of our being able to manufacture a similar 
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color, the price has fallen to 25 cents a pound. These are 
<MiIy two instances of cases which may be amplified to show 
your committee what has been the effect of our presence as 
manufacturers in this market. In addition to these two 
colors we are now manufacturii^ five other so-called ali- 
zarine colors, to wit. Blue B., Blue G. S., Blue R., Brown 
O., and Brown R. These colors come into competition with 
and take the place of imported alizarine blue and brown. 
The foreign colors are patented, as is well known, and the 
prices charged here and abroad for the same article have 
greatly varied, at the expense of the American consumer. 

It is well known to the coal-tar color trade that prior to 
1888 a certain firm of importers in this country was charging 
$1.25 per poimd for alizarine which was sold all over Europe 
at 25 cents. As long as we are not able to produce these 
colors, the complete control of the market will enable the 
foreigner to charge a price without reference to the cost, and 
based entirely upon the needs of the consumer and his inabil- 
ity to obtain the color from any other source. In this con- 
nection, we b^ leave to refer your committee to the state- 
.ments made and testimony taken July 7, 1888, before the 
subcommittee on the tariff of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and printed on page 268. 

The fact that the imported colors are patented does not 
make it impossible for us, under equal conditions, to com- 
pete with these articles, as we have been able in the past 
and expect in the future to make colors which will do the 
work of the imported colors and not infringe upon their 
patent ri^ts. If we can do this, it will be seen that it will 
be of large benefit to the domestic consumer, as the patent 
has been in the past the means of keeping up the prices arti- 
ficially in this country. As soon as we have been able to 
make a color that did the work of a foreign color we have 
found that the importers have been compelled to bring their 
prices down and to sell at or below our price; and this price 
of ours being based upon the cost of manufacture has given 
the consumer the benefit of a large reduction in the artificial- 
ly sustained price. 
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DxjTY ON Raw Material and Not on the Manufac- 
tured Article 

In our industry we are confronted with conditions im- 
posed by the tariff whidi are a reversal of the usual methods 
of protection. We are paying 25 per cent duty on the 
articles which we import and use as the material for mak- 
ing our colors. We are compelled to sell the colors which 
we manufacture in competition with the so-called alizarine 
colors which are entered without duty by the importers. We 
use at present as our raw material imperial blue, chrome 
orange, and naphthol yellow, and on these we pay at the 
custom-house 25 per cent duty as coal-tar colors. 

In addition to this, it may be stated that our labor costs 
at least double that of Europe, we paying $1.50 a day white 
the same class of labor can be had there at 75 cents a day. 
As we have heretofore stated, this is a direct reversal of the 
theory of protection of a new industry, and we feel that if 
we are compelled to pay a duty of 25 per cent for that which 
enters into our complete product, the article which is not 
manufactured and with which we are now cc»npeting should 
pay at least the same rate of duty * • * . 

TARIFF HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, 1908-1909 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 

VOL. I — pp. 128-130. Mr. Schoellkoff. I represent the 
Schoellkopf, Hartford, Hanna Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Heller & Merz Company, of Newark, N. J. I have 
prepared a short brief, which I will read. 

(Reads:) 

Buffalo, N. Y., November 9, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

ChatrmoM Ways and Means Committee. 
Dear Sir : The undersigned respectfully request that at 
the impending revision of the tariff the minimum duty on 
coal-tar colors and dyes be increased from 30 per cent to 
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40 per cent ad valorem, and that all coal-tar ptxxlucts and 
preparations not colors or dyes used in the manufacture of 
these dyes be placed on the free list. 

In submitting this request we do so with the understand- 
ing that it is the intention of Congress so to adjust import 
duties as to give the domestic manufacturer adequate pro- 
tection against his foreign rival; or, in other words, the 
duties imposed shall cover the difference in cost of the article 
protected when made in America as against the same article 
when made abroad. 

In asking for free entry of all coal-tar products and prep- 
arations used in the manufacture of coal-tar colors, no 
American industry will be injured, as these articles are not 
made in the United States, nor can they be manufactured 
profitably under existing conditions. 

In order to prove that our demands, as outlined above, are 
not unreasonable we have prepared the following tables : 

Table A — Showing cost of coal-tar dye plant in America 
and Germany, designed fw a yearly output of 3,000,000 
pounds; also showing the cost for depreciation on buildings 
and wear and tear on machinery and interest on investment. 

Table B — Showing number of employees required and 
their salaries for such a plant in America and Germany. 

Table C — Showing material required to produce 3,000,000 
pounds of color and cost of same tmder present tariff ; also 
under tariff as proposed by us ; also cost of same material 
in Germany. 

Table D — Showing comparative cost of 3,000,000 poimds 
of color when produced in Germany; also cost when pro- 
duced under present tariff; also cost when produced under 
tariff as proposed by us. 

By referring to Table D it appears that taking the cost of 
colors in Germany at 100 per cent, the same colors cost 
to produce in America under the present tariff 144.1 per 
cent, and in case all coal-tar preparations should be admit- 
ted free, the cost would still be over 134.4 per cent. That 
our figures are correct is positively proven by two highly 
significant facts. 
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First. These same colors are now being imported from 
Germany and sold in this market for less than it costs us to 
produce them, even omitting charges for depreciation and 
interest on investment. 

Second. By the fact that German manufacturers do not 
manufacture in the United States because, as people high in 
author!^ state openly, they can manufacture the colors in 
Germany and lay them down in the United States, with 
duty of 30 per cent and manufacturer's profit added, at a 
lower price than they could manufacture the same colors in 
America. 

By referring again to the same table it appears that under 
the proposed tariff the cost of colors would be only 35 per 
cent higher than the same colors when made in Germany, 
while we are asking for a duty of 40 per cent. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that in the first place the American 
manufacturer, in order to secure the home market, must be 
in a position to under-sell the importer, and in the second 
place, the foreign manufacturer, when driven to it, will 
always assume part of the duty himself. The result would 
be that with a duty of 40 per cent the American manufac- 
turer could not hope to realize more than 30 per cent in 
excess of what the same goods are sold for in Germany, 
and probably considerably less. In any event, therefore, 
even with a 40 per cent duty, the American manufacturer 
would have to content himself with a considerably smaller 
profit than his German rival. 

Since the present tariff went into effect American coal- 
tar dye manufacturers have striven strenuously to capture 
the home market, and while they have succeeded in increas- 
ing very materially their output, they have done so at no 
profit to themselves. Whenever the domestic production 
of any one color increased sufficiently to interfere seriously 
with the sale of the imported product, the foreign manufac- 
turers dropped prices to a point that compelled the American 
manufacturer to sell at cost or even lower. 

On the other hand, colors not made in America and con- 
trolled by the foreign manufacturers, either through patents 
or combinations, were not only not reduced, but in many 
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instances actually increased in price. Eliminate American 
competition, and prices, even with a reduced duty, will rise 
and not fall. We refer to such products as alizarines, ani- 
line salt, aniline oil, beta napthol, etc, which during the 
past few years have been advanced from IS to 20 per cent, 
although the cost of production has not risen. 

TABLE A— SHOWING COST OF COAI^TAR DYE PLANT DESIGNED 

FOR A YEARLY OUTPUT OF 3,000,000 POUNDS; ALSO SHOW. 

tNG THE COST OF DEPRKCIATIOK OF BUILDINGS 

AND WEAK AND TEAR ON MACHINERY, ETC 

Com of plant in U. 5. Gcnunjr 

For land tSO.OOO »50,000 

For buildingi 100,000 60,000 

For machincrr, toolt, etc 380,000 ZJO.OOO 

For woildos ^piMl S0O.OOO 3S0.O0O 

TotaT con of ptanl 1,010,000 710,000 

Dnrecialion on buildinsi, 5 per «nl 5,000 3,000 

Wear >od lear on ■nachlnen'. c'c- 10 P«r cenl 38,000 2S,a00 

Inlemt on invcatmcnl, £ per cant 61300 42,600 

104,000 70,600 



TABLE B— EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR A COAL-TAR DYE PLANT 
WITH A YEARLY CAPACITY OF 3,000.000 LBS. 



1 gtnerat nUDaier flO.OOO flO,000 $5,000 |5,000 

2 Scad chemini 5,000 10,000 2,S0O 5.000 

4 cbemiitl l.SOO 6,000 1,000 4,000 

1 chemiit 1,300 1,300 800 800 

1 chemiit 900 900 600 600 

3 dyeri 1,144 3,432 390 1,170 

1 helper 468 468 160 IfiO 

1 helper 213 312 135 135 

2 bojra 208 416 78 156 

1 bead booklieeper 2,500 2,500 1,200 1,200 



1 elerk 780 

2 boT* 500 

1 tdephooe operator 364 

1 •uperintendent 1,560 

1 ahlHiinK clerk 1,200 

2 enifneera 1 .040 

6 flreBen 780 

2 wUchmen 728 

-2 teamilen £34 

4 caipenten 780 



■3 Uboren 
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TABLE C— ICATEKIAL RBQUIBED FOS 3,000.000 L3S. OF COAL-TAB 
DYES AMD COST OF SAME 



Quuiti' 

Chemlcili Uttd tie* In 11m. 

Sitntt avU 385 JOl 

Hnriatk mdd 1,169,123 

Snlfaric >cid 122,814 

Carbonate nda 790,S75 

Canitic mmU 111,942 

ComniDB nh 3,371,280 

SnlBde •odiom 4,S0D 

AounoDla 26* 2,880 

Mono - thy! ■ alpha ■ niphtbTl- 

amine 4,437 

AaiHne oil , 139,041 

ParaDllroaniliiie 68,445 

H-acid 591,145 

Alpha naphthytamine 54,270 

R-tilt 29,295 

AoOdo^— wilt 35,910 

Preund'a acid 9,«0 

Cine add 4,033 

Caauna add 12,420 

Salicylic acid 18,720 

A B Sp Sa 47,952 

A A To Ba J9,908 

A A Bm Ba 104,625 

A A 7^ S 23,100 

Tolidlne 25,740 

Btniidlne 218,340 



129,899.74 
10,268.43 

409.38 
7.592.40 



tarifi 
$29,899.74 
10,268.43 

409.38 



1,668.30 
16,128.75 
16,426.80 
206,414.46 
4,205.94 
4,247.79 
9,605.91 
1,661.16 
695.52 
5,464.80 
4,867.20 
5,591.19 



16,128.75 
13,680.00 
172,605.21 
4,205.94 
3,544.71 
7,989.96 
1,196.35 
584.64 



Com in 

Gennanjt 

123,919.79 

8,214.74 

127.50 

6,073.92 

1.914.35 

4,719.79 

52.49 

115.20 

1,110.31 
12,901.00 

10.951.20 
118.084.17 



4,779.22 
6,795.36 
52,838.28 



396,508.32 117,206.&l 



TABLE D— COST OF PRODUCING 3.O0O.0OO LBS, OF COAL-TAR DYES 



Materiali, labor, fuel, etc. preient tariff 

Material! $442,911.09 

Fud 20.250.00 

Labor 1 16,216.00 

tMereat on inveatment 61.800.00 

Dcpreciatkiii of plant 41,000.00 

Taiet, fire [ninrance, and inciden- 



Statea under 

$396,508.32 
2D.250.00 
116,236.00 
61,800.00 
43,000.00 

8,000.00 



27,000.0< 
61,493.04 
42,600.0( 
2 8.000. D( 



PUUHT WORDIHO 

:. 13— Coal-tar dyei or coloi 
■lly prorlded for In Ihia a 

«Dt ad valoTcm; all otbet 



Niw Wotmna Sugciited 
oal-tir d;n or colora, not rpeciil- 
jrovided for in thia act, 43 per 



Ste, 524 — Coal tar, crude, iriuh of C04I Ur, cmde. and all producta 

coal tar, And producta ot coal tar or preparatigna of coal tar, not colon 
kDawn aa dead or creoaote oQ, beniot, or dyei and not tnadlciiul. Dot ape- 
toluol, napbthalin, xylol, phenol, ere- ciillj' provided for in thia act. 
•ol. xylidin, toluidine, cumldln, Uni- 
trotoluol, Unltrobaniol, bendidin, to- 
lidin, dianlaidine, napbthol, napbthljt- 
•min, diptaenyliQiin, benialdchjrde, 
benzyl cUoride, reaorcia, nitrobencoi, 
and nitrotolnol) all tbe torepiiiig not 
medicinal and oat colon or djrei. 

Stc. 5S0 — Indigo. No change ntnoled. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that the fig;ures and tables 
contained in this document are taken from our books, and 
represent actual conditions, and if desired we are prepared 
to prove the correctness of same in every particular. 

On a separate sheet annexed hereto, marked Table E, we 
suggest the wording of the sections in the tariff which we 
desire to have chained. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SCHOELLKOPF, HaKTFOKD & HaNNA COMPANY, 

The Hellek & Merz Company. 
p. 143. New York, November 20, 1908. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

At a meeting of the firms interested in and dealing in 
"coal-tar colors or dyes" and "coal-tar products not colors 
or dyes, not otherwise specially provided for," held here 
to-day, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against any 
increase in the duties on coal-tar colors or dyes, by what- 
ever name known, or coal-tar products not colors or dyes, 
not otherwise specially provided for, and request an oppor- 
tunity to be heard individually at such time and place as is 
convenient to the committee of Congress. 

H. A. Metz & Co., H. A. Metz, President. 

Cassella Color Company, G. W. J. Matheson. 

Badische Company, Adolf Kuttroff, President. 
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Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company, 

Y. Rellmeriing, President. 
A. Klipstein & Co., G. O. Klipstein, Treasurer. 
Berlin Aniline Works, 

E. O. Patz, Second Vice-President. 
Geigy Aniline and Extract Company, 

Alfred Kiiblein, Vice-President. 
Walter F. Sykes & Co., Jno. A. McGuire, Attorney. 
Geiseneeiu£r & Co. 

C. BiSCHOFF & Co. 

Kalle & Co. (incorporated), Wm. Junker, Secretary. 
p. 146. 

MEMORIAL AND PROTEST IN OPPOSITION TO 

ANY ADVANCE IN DUTIES ON COAL-TAR 

COLORS AND DYES 

Washington, D. C, December 20, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Your memorialists, cotton manufacturers, 
consiuners of coal-tar dyes for the coloring of various cot- 
ton fabrics (the largest consuming industry of coal-tar dyes 
in the country) respectfully submit ; 

First. We' desire to protest against any advance in the 
rates of duty on coal-tar dyes or colors under Section 15 of 
the present tariff on the ground that such advance would — 

(o) Increase the cost o£ manufacturing colored cotton 
goods in the United States. 

(b) Increase the price to the consumer in the United 
States. 

(c) In the case of export trade an advance in the cost of 
any of our raw materials adds to our burden and minimizes 
our opportunity to compete with foreign cotton manufac- 
turers in foreign markets. 

Second. We further petition that, for the same reasons, 
alizarines and dyes derived from alizarin and anthracene, as 
well as indigo, be left upon the free list, and that no change 
be made in the following schedules now on the free list : 
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Section 468. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes de- 
rived from alizarine or from anthracene. 

Section 580. Indigo (meaning vegetable and synthetic). 
Very respectfully, 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 

F. C. Dumaine, Treasurer, Manchester, N. H. 
Hauilton Mfg. Co., 

Franklin D. William, AssUtaHt Treasurer, Lowell, Mass. 
Pacific Mills, 

Edwin F. Greene, Treasurer, Lawrence, Mass. 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 

Edward Lovering, Treasurer, Lowell, Mass. 
Messimace Mfg. Co., 

Herbert Lyman, Treasurer, Lowell, Mass. 
CocHEco Mfg. Co., 

H. DeF, Lockwood, Treasurer, Dover, N. H, 
Ahekican Printing Co., 

B. H. Borden, Treasurer, Fall River, Mass. 
The United States Finishing Co., 

J. H. Wright, President, New York. 
The Apponaug Co., 

J. H. Wright, President, Apponaug, R. I. 
Garner & Co., 

Oscar Hutley, Vice-President, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
Passaic Print Works, 

Edward E. Poor, Treasurer, Passaic, N. J. 
Arnold Print Works, 

W. A. Gallup, Treasurer, North Adams, Mass, 
Windsor Print Works, 

D. A. Russell, General Manager, North Adams, Mass. 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., 

Ira S. Ball, Assistant Treasurer, Adams, Mass. 
Queen Dyeing Co., 

B. J. Horton, Treasurer, Providence, R. I. 
S, H. Greene & Sons Corporation, 

Francis W, Greene, Treasurer, Riverpoint, R. I. 
The Aspinook Co., 

L. Johnson, Treasurer, Jewett City, Conn. 
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The hearings of 1913 both before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate. Finance Committee were of the 
same general tenor as the statements just given. 

The duties on coal-tar dyes in the different tariff revi^ons 
were: 



IBSJ— Anilin dye; 3S per cent. Aliu 

Anilin dU and nnlli, frei ~ 
1890— Same as 18B3, with aliur 
1S94— Coal-tar dya. 25 per cent. 

Alizarin d^ei and indigo, free. 

Anitia oil and Mlt, free 
1897 — Coal-tar dyes, 30 per tent. 

Alirarin dye» and indigo, free. 

Anilin oil and aall, free. . 

1909— Same aa 1S97. 
1913 — Altarin and aliiarin d^ei, free. 

Indigo and indigo dyo, free. 

Anilin oil and salti. loluidin, lylidin, etc, 10 per cent. 

Coal-tar dyea, 30 per cent 

Carbaiol djea, free. 

It is therefore clear, in the light of the above tariff- 
enactments, that the preceding arguments of dye-users 
against suitable tariff-enactments on coal-tar dyes so as to 
enable their manufacture in this country, were more per- 
suasive with Congress than the arguments of domestic dye 
and chemical makers on behalf of such favorable tariff- 
enactments. 

Will the awakening of the American public since August, 
1914, alter this situation ? 



The Aniline Dye Situation 

Addrew Before the National Exposition of Chenucal 

Industrie*, New Grand Central Palace, New 

York, September 22nd, 1915. 

I. F. Stone 

Mk. Chairman and Gentlemen : 
il^^? I" rising to speak of flie aniline dye condition in the 

ShuatioD. United States at this time, it is perhaps needless to repeat 

what is already known to those who are interested in ani- 
line colors either as merchants or consumers, and, in fact, 
known to many of- the public through the newspapers; that 
there is a very great shortage in supplies owing to the fact 
that goods, which formerly came from Europe, upon which 
we depended largely for our supplies, are by reason of the 
war no longer sent over; therefore, American consumers 
80% of Color* ^''^ "o* ^^^^ *° S^^ anything like the supply to which they 
ESropt"" have been accustomed and upon which they depended. 
Eighty per cent of the colors consumed in the United States 
were brought over from Europe, principally from Ger- 
many, so that upon the stoppage of the imports from Eu- 
rope, eighty per cent of the supply would naturally dis- 
u&t'ia^!'" ^PP^r. The other twenty per cent had been furnished 
largely by American manufacturers, but even this twenty 
per cent of the supply has not been maintained by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers because they have been depending upon 
Europe for a large part of their intermediate or raw prod- 
ucts, and when they were no longer able to get these prod- 
ucts from Europe, naturally they could only run their fac- 
tories as long as their stock on hand would enable them to 
do so. Their only chance then, to continue running their 
factories, was to make these raw or intermediate products 
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themselves, and while this has been done to some extent, 
as I will explain later, it has not yet reached a stage where 
th^ can get full supplies of every raw material they need 
tQ produce the full line of colors which they have been 
manufacturing. Consequently they are unable to furnish 
«ome of the colors which they formerly supplied. 

This, you will see, leaves the consumer in a very critical cotuamer'i 
position, as if he wishes to run his factory, he must do so »'""'°' 
without his usual colors, meaning that he would have to 
make a diflEerent class of goods as far as colors are con- 
cerned, or else only operate part time, or close down alto- 
gether for lack of these dyes. Most of the factories have 
adopted the part time method, in that they are manufac- 
turing such goods as require little or no dyestutf, or else 
manufacturing such goods for which they can secure colors Hodcrraiui 
in America to manufacture. In some lines, for instance the tiuafiictiireri 
hosiery and possibly the leather manufacturers, this can be of.™ 
done to quite a lai^e extent, as they use mostly blacks and 
other dark colors which are manufactured comparatively 
largely here : that is, for hosiery, direct and sulphur blacks, 
and for leather, blacks, nigrosines and logwoods ; which can 
be obtained here almost in the necessary quantities. Other 
lines of manufacture, however, requiring indigo, alizarines other 
and other fast colors, paint and printing ink manufactures vat^Ue^T" 
requiring special colors for their lakes to make their paints ^"'"" Coiort, 
and printing inks, paper manufactures requiring large quan- 
tities of blue to manufacture white paper and fancy shades, 
and many other industries not mentioned, are unable to 
obtain anything like their requirements and are accordingly 
not doing their usual volume of business, and many em- 
ployees are therefore working only part time at a consequent 
great loss to themselves, and to their employers. 

The reason for this acute sitAiation is manifestly, of Reaaan for Uie 
course, the present European war, but, as a matter of fact, Situation. 
it could have been avoided largely by what I might call 
better judgment of two nations, viz., Germany and the 
United States. In explaining the situation I shall perhaps 
have to say something which will reflect upon the business 
methods of one nation — the German — ^and the political 
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methods of the other nation — the United States. But what- 
ever I do say will be without animosity, and simply a plain 
statement of facts, and should be taken as such. 

At the b^;iniiii^ of the war, it was of course impossible 
(;^„„„,^ for the German factories to ship that usual quantities over 
g;;r'g;^„\ here because of the fact that the German government had 
Conditioat. taken charge of all the railroads and other means of trans- 
portation for moving dieir troops and war supplies, and 
the German factories could not therefore get their colors to 
seaport for shipment; but after a couple of months this 
condition changed so that they were able to get their goods 
to the seaport and did commence to make quite good size 
shipments to the United States owing to the fact that they 
were able to do so on neutral or American vessels and there 
was then no interference with these shipments on the part 
of England. The first lai^ shipment, for instance, was 
made on the S. S, "Matanzas," which was chartered by 
American firms and sent over specially for the bringing over 
of dyestuffs, and this vessel subsequently made several other 
trips. After this followed many other chartered vessels 
and comparatively regular shipments were made until the 
Spring of this year, when they ceased completely for the 
reason I believe partly of the action of England in taking 
measures to prevent such shipments, and partly because 
the Germans were disinclined to make shipment when they 
could not get anything in return from this country, cotton 
and foodstuffs for instance. Had, however, the German 
firms taken advantage of the time when they could make 
shipments and had sent to this country a large supply of 
their products, their agents here could have accumulated 
large stocks which would have carried them over a long 
time and so largely prevented the acute shortage of the pres- 
ent time. But for reasons best known to themselves, they 
decided to ship to this country each month only about seven- 
Rarman ty-five per cent of their regular normal shipments, conse- 

NM*shiptriiif quently a shortage of at least twenty-five per cent and per- 
haps more continued in spite of the German shipments. 
When I say that the German factories cottld have made 
large shipments I say this for the reason that normally only 
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about twenfy per cent of their production was shipped to 
the United States, while the other eighty per cent was used 
in their own country and shipped to other parts of the world, 
and as at the time of the war they were barred from ship- 
ping to other parts of the world, a lai^ percentage of their 
aghty per cent was available for shipment to the United 
States and they could therefore have shipped to us many 
time the quantity they did ship, and if they had done so 
their American agents mi^^t have acquired a stock which 
would take care of their customers for periiaps a couple 
of years or more on some, if not all of the ccdors. I say, 
therefore, that the German firms are responsible for the 
difficulty and the acute position of the American con- 
sumers. Their primary reason for this holding back of 
shipments was probably due to the fact that they did not 
. want American consumers to get an oversupply of colors 
so that they could make up extra quantities of goods which 
they mi^t use for export to customers in other countries 
who had formerly bought the same goods from Germany, 
but who could no longer obtain them. Therefore, they re- 
stricted as far as they could the American supply so that 
they would c»ily have enough goods to suiq)Iy what mi|^t 
be called their normal trade and could not increase their 
production. 

On the intermediate or raw products which they had luw Produc 
formerly shipped to American color factories, an embai^o 
was immediately placed by the German government, so 
that they could no longer be shipped, the embargo being 
s^parently for the reason that many of these materials were 
for the use of manufacturing explosives which were re- 
quired by the German government in their war movements, 
but as a matter of fact, many of them, like aniline oil, beta 
naphthol, paranitranilin, naphthalin, and such articles, were 
not so necessary for this purpose, and laige quantities of 
these could easily have been shipped over here and used in 
the manufacture of colors by American factories, and also 
in many cases by consumers themselves, as for instance 
aniline oil for blacks, and paranitranilin and beta naphthol 
for manufacture of colors by paint maufacturers. 
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The movement of German colors and intermettiate prod- 
ucts and chemicals was really controlled by a ccMnmittce 
called Verein zur Wahrunjr der Interessen der Deutschen 
Chemiscben Industrie, the chainnan of which I understand 
was a director of one of the lai|^ German color factories, 
and the reason then that larger quantities of various prod- 
ucts were not sent when they could have been sent, was evi- 
dently due to the judgment of this committee in reducing 
and finally stopping, because they considered it to the best 
interests of their manufacture to do so, for reasons already 
partially explained, and they therefore are really responsible 
for the present acute condition of the aniline dye supply in 
this country. Whether or not it was really to their advan- 
tage to take this position, it certainly was not to the advan- 
tage of American consumers, therefore in the future it 
seems to me they should bear in mind the position taken by • 
German manufacturers in that the American consumers' 
position was not considered, and in the future ally them- 
selves as far as they can with American manufacturers who 
are developing or about to develop the manufacture of ani- 
line dyes in America to as large extent as may be possible, 
or to a comparatively small extent if the American Govern- 
ment does not come to their support by fixing a new and 
higher tariff on these goods so that American manufacturers 
can compete with Europe under normal conditions, but to a 
large extent if such protection is ^ven. 

This is really the crux of the whole situation as far as 
American manufacturers are concerned; viz., whether or 
not they will be given proper protection, and if so, as I have 
said, the business will develop to a large extent and in the 
course of time be practically independent of foreign supplies. 
I made this same statement in a circular which our com- 
pany issued on the 1st of September, 1914, just a month 
after the war started, that is, that the American manufac- 
turers could not make much progress without such protec- 
ticm, which I again repeated in an address before the 
American Chemical Society of New York on October 9th, 
1914. As a result of this address, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the American Chemical Society to look into the 
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matter, and this committee subsequently reported on No- 
vember 6th, 1914, that such protection was necessary and 
advocated that the present duly of 30 per cent ad valorem 
be continued, with an additional duty of 7yic. per pound 
specific (HI finished colors, and an ad valorem du^ of 15 per 
cent and 3^c. per pound spedfic on the intermediate or 
what mi^t be called half finished products. This necessity 
was so apparent that it was even signed by one of the com- 
mittee, Mr. H. A. Metz, who is the American representa- 
tive of a large German color factory, whose personal inter- 
ests naturally lie in the importation of colors, and who would 
not have signed it had it not been absolutely a necessary 
action if the development of the color business were to be 
largely increased in the United States. This resolution, or 
report, was duly sent to the proper authorities in Washing- 
ton, and has been on file there since that time. It is a re- 
flection, I think, on the American Government that no action Reflection on 
whatever has been taken in this matter, but here comes a c^Ment. 
question of politics, the present Administration having been 
^ected on the platform advocating reduced tariffs and 
therefore will not apparently go back on their platform, even 
under the present unusual and unexpected conditions, even 
thou^ American consumers are suffering for relief, in that 
many thousand employees of manufacturers requiring 
colors, are reduced to only part time and, in fact, some of 
them laid off entirely by reason of their employers not being 
able to secure the necessary amount of dyestuffs to continue 
their r^ular productions. 

Inxther words, the position of American consumers at Qi«"!™ Not 
present is not a political one, but one of cold fact, and should On*- 
in my opinion have the attention of the Administration irre- 
spective of previous policies. Except that they have had 
practical example of the workings of a low tariff on aniline 
colors and coal tar products, and its flat failure as connected 
with this line of business, the result of which is the present 
deplorable condition ; the present Administration is no differ- 
ent from previous Administrations for the last 25 or 30 
years, both Republican and Democratic, none of them having , 
given this necessary protection, and as a result not allowing 
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the bu^ness to develop as it would have developed had diey 
done so. It is perhaps some excuse that they did not realize 
how large a part in the success of the manufactures of tex- 
tiles, leather, paints, and many other lines, depended on their 
supply of dyestuffs, in that the business itself was perhaps 
not large enough to demand their careful attention, and they 
did not take into consideration the fact that so many other 
great lines depended on their supply of these goods. This 
fact was also not realized by many of the American con- 
sumers themselves, as is evidenced by the fact that during 
the many years that the tariff matters were before successive 
administrations, many American consumers of dyestuffs 
fought an increase of duty thinking that it might increase 
their costs and evidently preferring to buy foreign goods at 
what they considered lower prices than to support the manu- 
facture in America at a possible increase in cost to them- 
selves by reason of a higher protection. The fallacy of this 
position is now absolutely apparent in that the consumers 
are now not only not able to get sufficient supplies for their 
wants, but on what they do get are forced to pay fabulous 
prices, and certainly the extra cost of their supplies and their 
losses through failure to run their factories regularly, will 
far exceed a slight possible advance in the cost of dyestuffs 
by reason of their being made in America under a protective 
tariff. 

As an instance of prices which th^ are forced to pay 
when they do get goods, I might mention a few products : 

Sulphur Black, which is used very largely by the hosiery 
and cotton trades, and which sells normally at about 20c. per 
lb., has brought as high as $2.75 and even $3.00 per lb. 

Indigo, which sold formerly at about 15c., has been sold 
as high as $1.00 per lb., even more. 

Aniline Oil, the normal price of which is about 10c., as 
high as $1.75 per lb. 

Beta Naphthol, the normal price about 12c., selling as high 
as $1.50. 

Paranitranilin, normally about 15c., selling as high as 
$1.75, and I might continue this list indefinitely showing 
where all products for which consumers depended on Euro- 
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pean supply, that is, which were not manufactured here, are 
now selling at anywhere from five to twenty times their 
normal value, I might call attention in this connection to 
the fact that these enormous advances do not apply on colors 
and products which were made regularly in America; for 
instance, such products as direct black, Bismarck Brown, 
Chrysoidine, Nigrosine, and any number of other colors, ^SS^Jwnoi 
have not been advanced by American manufacturers more £^'='^" 
than two to three times their normal selling price, and this 
advance was only caused by reason of the fact that their raw 
materials are also used in the manufacture of ammunition 
and explosives, and are now in lat^ demand for this pur- 
pose, so large a demand, in fact, that American manufac- 
turers of colors have been unable to get adequate supplies, 
and for what they do get pay abnormal prices ; benzole, for 
instance, having advanced from a normal price of about 20c. 
to as high as $1.25 for immediate shipment, and on contract 
to about 6Sc. at the present time; while toluole, with a 
normal price of about 25c., has been sold as high as $6.00 
for immediate supply, and on contract at this time about 
$4.25. Had these advances not taken place by reason of 
their demand for other purposes, the manufacture of Ameri- 
can colors could have been continued on almost normal lines, 
so they are not to blame for the necessity for advancing 
prices to the extent they have, which, however, is no com- 
parison to the advance in the prices of European colors 
which have not been made here. I might say that the one 
American manufacturer of aniline oil before the war, even 
in the face of these enormous advances, continued to fill 
contracts at the old contract prices, and when they arranged 
to increase their production to a large extent, only advanced 
their price in proportion to the advance in raw materials, 
and had they only been able to manufacture enough aniline 
oil to supply the country, which they were not at the time, 
the price on this article would not have soared to $1.75 as 
it has, but would have been held to some reasonable figures. 
This shows the policy of real American manufacturers, 
which is to protect their customers as far as possible under 
unusual conditions, and has also been the policy of color 
manufacturers. 
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The matter of tariff being so important a factor in the de- 
velopment of the color business in the United States, I mi^t 
call your attentiwi to an article recently written by Dr. B. C. 
Hesse, a well-known aniline expert, and published in 
pamphlet form, headed, "Who Killed Cock Robin?" and 
which gives the United States tariff history for the past 
thirty years. He calls attention to the fact that there was 
from 1880 to 1883 a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem and 50c. 
per lb. specific on aniline colors, which gave ample protec- 
tion to the industry, and as a consequence there were then 
nine or ten factories in the United States, and the prospect 
of becoming independent of other nations for our supply of 
these aniline products was bright indeed, but the passage 
of the Tariff Act of July 1st, 1883, which abolished the 
specific duty of 50c. per lb, leaving only the ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent and fixing a 20 per cent duty on the inter- 
mediate products, which left only a net protection of IS 
per cent, immediately checked the industry here. No new 
factories were started, and within one year after the new 
tariff took effect, five of those already established were 
forced to succumb and go out of business, leaving only four 
to continue the work, who have since stayed in business, 
but have not been able to develop to any extent. I might 
say that a specific duty of 50c. at that time was not exorbi- 
tant, as the prices of aniline colors then manufactured were 
very much more than they are to-day, colors for instance 
selling at $4.00 to $5.00 per lb. now sell at only 50/60c. per 
lb., so that the 7}4c. specific duty now recommended by the 
American Chemical Society would not be very far out of 
proportion to the SOc. per lb. at that time. 

Had a proper duty been kept on these aniline products, 
say from 1883 to about 1900, during what might be called 
■ the golden progress of the industry, when so many new 
colors and products were brought out, the business might be 
here to-day in the same prosperous condition as it has been 
in Germany, whereas, as everybody knows, enormous fac- 
tories have been erected and the business of the world prac- 
tically controlled by them. It is, of course, due to the Ger- 
mans to say that many of their new products were patented 
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colors produced throi^h the careful research work of their 
chemists, but no one can say that American chemists would 
not have heen equally diligent in research work had they 
had the same opportunities, and not only that, had the 
United States at that time had a proper patent law which 
would compel the manufacture in this country of all goods 
patented by foreign residents, it would have protected the 
industry and insured its great success. Our legislature, 
however, did not appreciate the importance of the business, 
and so failed to give us the proper protection and proper 
patent laws, and therefore the business has drifted away 
from the United States, and resulted to the great credit and 
prosperity of the German manufacturers. However, these ^*«"* Lvn. 
patents have now practically expired, and the American 
manufacturers are free to manufacture practically every- 
thing that is needed, so I must emphasize again that it is 
now only an insufficient tariff which prevents the develop- 
ment of the American industry in the future. This pamphlet - 
of Dr. Hesse's also shows that in the various tarifE admin- 
istrations, Bghts against an increased tariff were made not 
only by foreign manufacturers and their representatives, 
but were actually supported by American manufacturers and 
consumers whose names are given, and who are now I think 
very sorry that they took this position, and did not rather 
favor a protection and development of the American in- 
dustry. 

To show you the lines of manufactures which are depend- tiaBntKtutm 
ent on their supply of dyestuffs, to continue their regular cXr"**"' "" 
production, I would say the most important, perhaps, are 
the textile manufacturers, comprising cotton, wool, carpets, 
knit goods, silk, cordage, shoddy dyeing and finishing. The ■ 
following figures are taken from the census of 1909: 

Eatabliib- Salario Value of 

menti EmployeeB CipLul lad W«ge> Product 

DyeiOB ud Finilhins 426 47,303 IU,092,6S4 26,361,fi34 83,556,433 

Wool 98S 175,176 430,578,574 82,523,776 435,978,558 

Carpet* 139 34,706 75,627,010 17,745,092 71,188,152 

Knit Goods 1,374 136,130 163,641,171 52,431,680 200,143,527 

Silk 852 105,238 152,158,002 46,097,364 196,911,667 

Cordve 164 27,214 76,020,366 10,995,545 61,019,986 

Shoddy SS 2,320 6,886,825 1,196,376 7.446,364 

Cotton 1.324 387.771 $822,237,529 »! 47.470.903 |628,391,813 

5.352 91S.S5S $1,841 ,242,1 SI $384,522,370 f 1,684,63 6.499 
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Yoa will see that there are over five thousand of tiiese 
establishmeots with over nine hundred thousand employees, 
with a capital invested of $1341,242,151, who are paying in 
wi^es annually $384,522,370, and the value of whose prod- 
uct is $1,684,636,499. 

Then there are the leather manufacturers and tanners, 
of which there are over nine hundred establishments, with 
a capital of $322,726,952, employing over 62,000 people, and 
the value of whose production is $327,874,187. 

Then again there are the paper manufacturers, numbering 
over seven hundred and fifty, with over 81,000 employees, 
with capital invested of over four hundred million dollars, 
and the value of whose product is over two hundred and 
sixty million dollars. 

Then there are the paint and color manufacturers, about 
nine hundred in number, with a combined capital of about 
two hundred and fifty million dollars, and employing thirty 
thousand men. 

As I said at first, these figures are taken from the census 
of 1909, and those who are interested in these particular 
lines tell me that there has been an increase in practically 
every industry averaging about twenty-five per cent., so 
that the %ures should be something like twenty per cent, 
more than those g^ven. Add to these lines of business, 
others which are not separated in the census, such as print- 
ing, and writing ink manufactures, shoe dressing manufac- 
tures, and a hundred and one other lines which consume 
dyestuffs, and I think I could safely say there are upwards 
of two million people employed in industries which require 
D^^dcni **•* "^ '^^ dyestuffs, and who are now aflrected l^ the pres- 
CoIot Supply ent shortage. Others affected, of course, not so directly, are 
EmpioTment. the public generally, who will soon find that they cannot get 
what they want, and will have to take what they can get, 
and if some changes do not take place very shortly, a totally 
new scheme in colors will have to be presented to the 
American public. 

We have now come to a point where we are under unusual 
conditions, and the American industry again has a chance 
to develop, and it would seem a pity if the present Adminis- 
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tration would not take the opportunity to hdp manufac- 
turers to do so. 

The New York Sun, in its edition of September 3rd, had ^J^J^ 
a good article on the subject, and an editorial calling the N»ipip>n 
attention of the President to the fact that while he mi^t be 
engrossed in very serious affairs such as the Mexican situ^ 
ation and the foreign wars, at the same time the new con- 
ditions and new complications ansii^ from the present con- 
ditions, should warrant his attention, to see what prompt 
action and judicious protective legislation in the matter of 
the dyestuff industry, might do for the country, saying fur- 
ther that the dyestuff industry is a single illustration only 
of the great trade advantages which the situation promises. 
This article and editorial were repeated and supported by 
many other American newspapers, and certainly is a step 
towards accomplishing a revision of the tariff on aniline 
products, to take advantage of present conditions. 

I mi^t at this time call attention to a popular belief, HiMskc m 
which I consider a mistake, that an advance in the tariif on Hicb^r Tmiis 
aniline products would necessarily result in advance of '"'"" ""* 
prices, but this is open to question, as while it is true that 
many of the cheaper colors might be advanced to some 
extent, on the other hand the higher-priced colors, which 
have not been made in America and which are controlled by 
European conventions, would probably be actually reduced 
in price so that the general average price on everything 
would not be possibly much different from what it is to-day, 
under normal conditions. Then again, there is the question 
of the so-called "Anti-dumping Clause," referring to the 
fact that it has been the habit of European manufacturers 
to sell in this country colors which were made here, at lower 
prices than they sold them in other countries, so as to pre- 
. vent their development here, while at the same time they 
held prices at good figures on colors which are not made 
here, and so averaged up their profits. I am glad to say 
that some legislation against these proceedings is favorably 
considered by the present Administration, and no doubt 
some law wiM be passed which will prohibit this so-called 
dumping in the future. 
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tn view of the emphasis I have placed on the necessity 
of tariff legislation, it may interest you to know what I have 
discovered in my interviews with various administration 
officials, to get their ideas on the subject. 

Some months ago. Secretary Lane of the Interior De- 
partment, called a meetit^ of the various chemical manu- 
facturers, to get their ideas as to the situation, and what was 
to be dfflie about it, and at that meeting what little I said 
was to the same effect as what I am now saying, viz., the 
necessity of tariff action. Mr, Lane made the observation 
that if this were done it would create in this cotmtry a great 
monopoly or trust and he did not think it would be advis- 
able, but as a matter of fact the lack of this legislation has 
simply resulted in a great trust or monopoly in Germany, 
so I could not see where there could be any reason in this 
point. Such legislation would not necessarily create a 
monopoly here, as any one would be open to go into the 
business ; the only point being that it would put us on equal 
terms with foreign competition, and this is the only result 
desired — not monopoly. Mr. Lane further said, however, 
that the matter would probably be put in the hands of the 
Department of Commerce, which eventually it was. Some 
time afterwards I called on Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and found that he was very san- 
guine of the ability of American manufacturers through 
their ingenuity and ability to create this business without help 
of a tariff, and Instanced a number of new concerns who 
had started in the business since the war commenced, but 
as I knew most of these parties through previous inquiry, I 
told him they were not being established for the manufac- 
ture of colors, but simply for such intermediate products as 
aniline oil, carbolic acid, beta naphthol, and paranitranilin, 
which are more easily manufactured, and while they might 
be profitable under war conditions, could not possibly exist 
under normal conditions, which I believe is true. Mr. Red- 
i field was very much interested in the matter, and said that 
his Department was doing everything possible to foster the 
development of the business in the United States, but could 
not say that he was in favor of higher tariff, as it was 
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against his policy and against the policy of the present 
Administration, but that he was in favor of some anti- 
dumping legislation, which would prevent the selling in this 
country of European colors at lower prices than to other 
countries, and he thought something would be done in this 
line to prevent it in the future. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that the Administra- 
tion, as represented by Secretaries Lane and Redfield, are 
apparently opposed to higher tariff, is the fact that in the 
meantime, in fact only a day or two ago. Dr. Thomas H. 
Norton, special representative of the Department of Com- Dt. Noiwn 
merce, gave his views on dyestuff tariff in the New York &'?2i'™* 
Sun and in the New York Herald of September ISth, admit- 
ting that in spite of the fact that he does not think the 
general line of colors need any more protection he does feel 
that some of them, like indigo, alizarine, and others which 
are on the free list, should have scmie protection to be suc- 
cessfully made here, and if he were to go a little more care- 
fully into the matter would find that while thirty per cent 
duty on the ordinary aniline colors might be sufficient, if it 
were a clear protection, as a matter of fact the intermediate 
and raw products which are used in this manufacture, carry 
a duty of 10/15 per cent, so that the real protection on 
aniline colors is not half what it apparently is in the Bill. 
If it were possible to buy these raw materials made in the 
United States at approximately the same prices at which 
they can be bought in Germany, then the 30 per cent tariff 
would be more or less effective, but for reasons just men- 
tioned, i. e., the duty on the intermediate products, it is not, 
and to show that this is a positive fact, without any theories, 
I would again call attention to the fact that since 1885 there 
have been practically no new color factories started in the 
United States, and the great business developed since that 
time all over the worid, has been practically controlled by 
Germany. If these colors had been properly protected, as I 
have already said, then a large part at least of this great 
business would have stayed in the United States, and now 
that we have again a chance to get to a quick development 
through the present abnormal conditions, certainly we 
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should not throw away another chance to bectnne a great 
{actor in tfie industry, and no longer dependent upon ttaaga 
countries for our supplies. 

In the tariff pamphlet by Dr. Hesse already mentioned, 
there is a C(q>y of a brief 61ed with the Congressional Com- 
mittee, who were working on a new tariff in 1908. This 
brief is dated November 9th, 1908, and is a complete state- 
ment of the cost and operation of an aniline color plant 
derignated to manufacture three million pounds annually. 

It was written and filed by Mr. J. F. Sdioellkopf of the 

§^JJ^2d°' Schoellkt^f, Hartford & Hanna Company, now called 
Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, and is confirmed 
and also signed by the Heller & Merz Company, one of the 
largest and oldest color manufacturers in the United States. 

In Table A of this brief it is shown in detail that the cost 
of such a plant would be $104,000 in the United States and 
$70,000 in Germany, a difference of $34,000 in favor of 
Germany. 

In Table B the number of employees needed to operate 
such a plant is given in detail, and shows that their wages 
would amount to $116,236 in the United States against 
$61,493 in Germany, again a difference in favor of Germany 
of $55,000. 

In Table C, a list of the cost of the material required for 
running this factory to a three million pounds capacity is 
given, showing that the cost in the United States for these 
materials, which are given in detail, would be $443,000, 
while in Germany the same materials would cost only 
$317,000, a difference of $126,000 in favor of Germany. 

In Table D is given the cost of producing the colors as a 
whole, adding together materials, fuel, labor, interest on 
investment, depreciation of plant, etc., the table amounting 
to $693,000 in the United States, where it would only cost 
In Germany $480,000, a difference of $212,000 in favor of 
Germany. 

The net result as shown by these figures is that it actually 
costs 44 per cent less in Germany to make colors than it docs 
in the United States, and while of course these figures are 
now somewhat old, I think this same difference would still 
be true at the present time. 
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Take, however, the possibility that the present manufac- 
turers are not correct in th«r statements as to this increase 
of duty being necessary, let us take the opinion of two pos- 
sible new manufacturers; for instance, Mr. Thomas A. 
£dis(»i, who when the war started found that he could no S^VmiitoI 
longer get the large amount of carbolic acid which he con- 
sumed, and which was formerly furnished from Europe, and 
he promptly started to manufacture it himself, first making 
an arrangement with a large steel works for the benzole to 
make it from. In making the carbolic acid he also decided 
to produce aniline oil, and has been a producer of these prod- 
ucts for some time. It was rumored at that time that he 
also intended to take Up the manufacture of aniline colors, 
and this same rumor has been repeated in the public press 
in the last few days. Now, in an interview with him, pub- 
lished in a recent edition of the Journal of Commerce, he is 
quoted as saying that we can only become independent of 
Germany in the dyestuff industry if Congress will allow a 
moderate tariff, confirming the opinion of older manufac- 
tufers, and showing that after looking into the matter he 
was convinced that colors or coal tar products could not be 
manufactured successfully here in competition with Europe 
unless they had the proper protection. 

Then the Pearsite Company of Cannel, Kentucky, who 
have lately been extolled as having a marvelous new process 
for manufacturing aniline colors by which they could manu- 
facture them cheaper than tiie Germans, and would soon 
control the entire consumption of the United States, gave an 
interview in the New York Times of September 9th, by 
Colonel H. P. Bope, who is their President and also Vice- 
President of the Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. Bope states 
in answer to a question as to whether their company could 
continue to compete with Europeans under normal condi- 
tions, that he believed that the men in charge of affairs at 
Washington would readily see the necessity for, and would 
^ve them the protection in tariffs that comes to all 
American industries, so you will see that Colonel Hope's 
mind was also running on the line of protection in 
spite of the fact that the supposed new method of 
manufacture would entirely alter the whole situation. 
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Now, to come back to what the Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, are trying to do to help the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs in the United States, aside from any 
question of tariff, and we find that while they are working 
^ diligently to do what they can, they are starting from an 
entirely wrong point of view in that instead of trying to 
help the present manufacturers in the way for instance of 
securing them very much needed raw material, and other 
helps to their production, they seem to be paying more 
attention to possible new productions, and to the claims of 
people who think they have wonderful new methods for pro- 
ducing dyestuffs, which will render us independent of Eu- 
rope for all time. 

The first reports sent out by the Department were to 
the effect that many new concerns were entering the field, 
which I have already mentioned in the account of my 
interview with Mr. Redfield, but it turned out that these 
concerns were not intending to make aniline colors, but 
CMily intermediate products. 

Then the next reports of any interest were to the effect 
that they were working on agreement with the Swiss man- 
ufacturers whereby we were to send over to that country 
raw materials, and the Swiss manufacturers were to make 
them up into colors and return them to us. That this 
arrangement has failed of any result is very natural, 
because the United States did not have the raw material 
to send, in fact, its own manufacturers could not get 
enough for their own wants, and if there had been any raw 
materials available, it would have been much better for us 
to have given them to American factories instead of send- 
ing them to Switzerland. My own firm has recently had 
correspondence with Swiss manufacturers relative to fur- 
nishing them such articles as benzole, aniline oil, acetate 
of lime, and oleum (which is sulphuric acid), stating they 
were unable to obtain supplies abroad, and we were obliged 
to write them that we could not get supplies ourselves, 
therefore could not send them anything from here. Aniline 
oil and oleum are out of the question owing to the 
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immense demand for them from American consumers, and 
benzole is practically barred because of its extreme high 
price, and the enormous transportation charges for carrying 
it to Switzeriand, which brought the total up to more than 
they are willing to pay. 

The next what we might call important or interesting n«w Method 
news given out by the Department of Commerce was an future 
announcement in the New York Times of September 4th, 
in which it was stated in an interview with Dr. Norton, 
special agent for the Department in New York, that an 
American had solved our dye problem, in that he had 
invented a new process for manufacturing colors which was 
much cheaper than the old process, and which would allow 
his factory to revolutionize the business in the way of costs 
and production, and that production might begin within 
two weeks, with a possible production of five tons per 
day, or 35,000,000 pounds per year — the total consumption 
of the United States, by the way, being about thirty million. 
The name of the concern who were to make these new 
colors was not given, but the next day in the Times 
edition of September 5th, it was stated that the firm who 
would manufacture colors by the new process was the 
Pearsite Company, who had erected large works at Cannel, 
Kentucky, and again repeated, with Dr. Norton's approval, 
that it would be ready to produce dyes in a few weeks, 
again mentioning five tons daily as its probable production, 
and further interviews with Dr. Norton on the subject 
were continued for several days, all to the effect that these 
new colors would be in the market in a few weeks in the 
quantities mentioned and would revolutionize the dyestuff 
conditions of the United States, and relieve consumers 
from the present shortage. I immediately received letters 
from all parts of the United States, asking if we knew 
anything about the process and if it were true that colors 
could be had from this new company in so short a time, 
to which I replied that I did not know anything about it, 
except the newspaper reports, but that I doubted if it were 
possible for such a marvelous change to take place so 
quickly. Later, however, I have been in communication 
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with parties who have actually had dyed samples and tried 
out the new colors, but instead of having an unlimited 
line of complicated colors such as are required by the 
United States consumers, some nine hundred in all, and 
which would be needed, a good many of them, to relieve 
the present shortage, the new company really only had 
live colors to begin with, this being also confirmed by an 
article in the New York Times of September 15th, stat- 
ing that this would be the number of colors to be produced 
and giving the names of the new selling agents for these 
colors. The point to this matter is simply that instead of 
a marvelous new discovery which would alter the present 
conditions and relieve the present shortage of colors, as 
announced by the Department of Commerce through Dr. 
Norton, we simply have an experimental proposition which 
will not relieve the situation to any particular extent. I do 
not question but that this Pearsite Company may have 
some method of making colors which will produce colors, 
but I do say that it is impossible for them to have a method 
which would enable them to make all of the ccHnpHcated 
colors consumed in this country and which are made not 
only from their base — benzole — but many other raw 
materials which are combined with coal tar products, but 
which are not related to them at all, and which they could 
not possibly manufacture from a coal tar process alone. 
DcpirtmcBt of I do not believe that the Department of Conmierce should 
shonidNoi allow such exa^cratcd statements to appear in the public 

Miiiwdiiii press through their intervention, as it simply results in 
Kepotta. "^ .. *" . . . . 

great disappomtment to Amencan consumers, who were 
hopeful that something had been found at last to supply 
their wants. 

Mr. Redfield now says in an article in the New York 
Sun of September 16th that "home dyes will be plenty 
soon," which if one did not know the conditions would 
again build up the hopes of consumers, while unfortunately 
there is no immediate relief in sight, and it must be months 
before a full quantity of dyestuffs can be obtained, even 
after the war is over. American consumers must under- 
stand this and take it into their calculations in figuring 
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on their future production, and such statements should not 
be sent out by ttie Department of Commerce. 

Up to the present time I have mentioned the cause of ' 
the present shortage, the reason for and hope for a develop- 
ment in the manufacture of colors in America throu^ 
tariff corrections on the part of the Government, and the 
attempt on the part of ttie Department of Commerce to 
create a new supply through other than ordinary methods, 
which, however, up to date has failed to produce anything 
of importance, so now I will tell you what actually has 
been accomplished by American manufacturers to increase 
the production of American products in the United States, 
and those who have aided in this development are firms 
who will continue in business after the war is over no matter 
what the conditions may be, even though they may have wiut Hm 
to do so at little or no profit unless they have some help ^^^lUb^ 
from the Government, I am glad to say, however, that Sfiiil!lh^!^> 
the development of the coal tar product business in this 
country will continue to a large extent, irrespective of what 
the tariff decision may be, but the development will not 
be aojrthing like as lai^ if the tariff is not corrected as it 
would be if it were. 

Aniline Colors: — There were five factories actually en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these products before the 
war, the names and locations being as follows : 

Schoelllcopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo 

(National Aniline & Chemical Co. selling agents) 
The Hudson River Aniline Color Works, Albany 

(Bayer Co. selling agents). 
Heller & Merz Co., Newark, N. J. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Brooklyn. 
When the war started, and the shortage of foreign goods 
became apparent, these firms were overwhelmed with 
orders from American consumers for supplies. For reasons 
which I have already mentioned, viz., their inability to get 
raw material from Europe, they were not able in the begin- 
nii^ to increase their production, and were compelled to 
use only the raw material which they had on hand, and 
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when this was exhausted had to give up some colors 
entirely. In the meantime, however, some of them have 
commenced to manufacture these intermediate products, 
and the rest will undoubtedly do so as quickly as possible. 
Although I camiot speak specifically for any other factory, 
I can say that our own factory, Schoellkopf Aniline & 
Chemical Worics of Buffalo, by the 1st of January will be 
making largely its own raw material, and this, together with 
what raw material we can get from other manufacturers, 
has enabled us to insure ourselves of a supply of raw mate- 
rial, so that we have increased our regular aniline products 
to the extent that by the 1st of January we will be produc- 
ing something like 800,000 to a million pounds monthly, 
or say ten million poimds annually, which is about four 
times our former production. While, as I have just said, 
I cannot speak specifically for other factories, I have no 
doubt they are making equal improvements, and will show 
equal increase in production in the course of time. 

It is my opinion that an immediate development in the 
aniline color business in this country will depend entirely 
on these five original makers, as they are all equipped with 
capable and experienced men who are able to direct much 
lai^r production than they are now getting, and to manu- 
facture successfully, which is a great advantage they have 
over new factories which may enter the field, who have 
not the experienced and necessary scientific help to develop 
the business quickly, and these factories, while having no 
connection one with another and no conventions nor under- 
standings of any kind, are a unit in declaring that they 
must have additional protection in order to develop their 
business to an extent which would take care of the con- 
sumption of the United States. 

Other large corporations like the E, I, du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Company, the General Chemical Com- 
pany, and Thomas A. Edison, have been recently mentioned 
as about to enter the manufacture of aniline colors, but I 
question if they have any intention of doing so in tte 
immediate future, as their present business is so large and 
the demands upon them so severe, that they will hardly 
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be able to entertain taking up new lines in the near future, 
another difficulty being the inability of any of us or them to 
secure at present enough raw materials to manufacture even 
the amount of colors we could manufacture if raw materials 
were plentiful. For instance, one article, oleum, which is 
a concentrated sulphuric acid, and which enters largely into 
the manufacture of colors, is almost unobtainable owing to 
the enormous increase in its demand, due to present war 
conditions, which require large quantities of it for explosive 
purposes, and unless sufficient quantities of it could be 
secured the deevlopment of the manufacture of colors could 
not be carried on by anybody. Of course the present aniline 
works have arranged for their supply of this product now, 
in advance, so have enough in sight to enlarge their pro- 
duction to the extent which I have mentioned, but for a 
new concern to start in at this time, I think it would be 
impossible for them to get this, as well as other raw material, 
which is absolutely necessary, and for this reason, as I said 
before, I think it rests with the original five color makers 
to develop the business for the relief of consumers, and 
while other concerns like those mentioned may enter the 
field later, it certainly will not be in time to improve mat- 
ters much for a year at least. Two other concerns have 
been mentioned prominently in the papers of late in con- 
nection with the actual manufacture of aniline colors, as 
distinct from those mentioned as manufacturers of inter- 
mediates, both concerns claiming to have new methods 
which are dfiFerent from the methods used by the older 
manufacturers in their production. One of them is the 
Pearsite Company, mentioned before, and the other is the 
American Co-operative Dye & Chemical Co., Bangor, Pa., 
who claim to have a new method for making a hosiery 
black, and some other colors of similar nature, and which 
is now in the course of formation. These two companies, 
however, are not known to the trade as manufacturers of 
colors, and the success of their new methods is therefore 
more or less problematical, and the future only will show 
whether or not they will be successful in their lines. 

Aniline Oil — Until about three years before the war, 
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this voy important product for the manufacture of aniltne 
cdors, and for producing blades directly tfirough oxidatioD 
in dye houses, was not made in the United States, and was 
famished almost exclusively by Germany and England, 
being in the bands of a convention which controlled the 
price and conditions. About four years ago the manufac- 
ture of this product was commenced on a fairly large scale 
by the Benzole Products Company, now at Marcus Hook, 
Pi., whose sales agents are the General Chemical Con^iany, 
who began with a production of about 1,000 tons, the whole 
annual consumption of the country at that time, by the 
way, being about 4,000 tons. This Benzole Products Com- 
pany did not make much prc^ess financially, owing to the 
fact that even when a tariff of 10 per cent was placed on 
this product, the foreign convention inunediately rediKed 
their price accordingly, that is, assumed this duty and still 
sold to their consumers here at the regular prices, and such 
prices did not leave the Benzole Company any profit, for 
they could not manufacture as cheaply as the Europeans 
were willing to sell for. At the beginnit^ of the war, how- 
ever, the imports from Europe stopped suddenly, and the 
demand for aniline (ul became very acute. The Benzole 
Company immediately took the situation in hand and 
arranged to increase their production as quidcly as possible, 
and have recently completed their new factory, so that 
they have increased their production very materially, and 
eventually wilt reach about 5,000 tons, which will be more 
than the entire consumption of the country under normal 
conditions, although the consumption will be increased very 
largely by the probable develcqmient in the manufacture 
of aniline colors, which is the largest use. 

This is the concern I have mentioned as having been so 
fair in making contracts with their customers, Uiat those 
who have bought from them have not had to pay the 
exorbitant prices asked by outsiders, and it is to their great 
credit therefore, for working directly for the benefit of 
American consumers, without the possible abnormal profit 
which they might have secured had they wished to take 
a diiferent position. 
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In addition to the Benzole Products Company, there 
have a number of firms started up since the war to manu- 
facture aniline oil, and some of these new factories have 
already started to deliver, but even at that the total pro- 
duction is not yet large enough to supply the demand. But 
the point is that in the end enough aniline oil will be manu- 
factured in America to supply the demands of all con- 
sumers, so that if properly protected by tariff it will make 
this country independent of Europe for its supply of this 
product 

Benzole — This is the basis product for the manufac- 
ture of aniline colors and products, being used, however, 
lately for other purposes as well as for explosives. Before 
the present war, the normal production in the United States 
was about three million gallons. Since the war, owing to 
its suddenly increased demand, many steel companies and 
otfier similar industries who could recover benzole from 
their other operations, immediately began to do so, so 
that now it is estimated that the production of benzole for 
1916 will be upwards of fifteen million gallons, or about 
five times the original production. Owing to the enormous 
demand for it from explosive manufacturers, and for export 
to other countries, the supply in this country, in spite of 
the increase, remains insufficient, and very high prices are 
asked. But the important point is that this large produc- 
tion is now assured, and whenever the foreign demand 
ceases and the demand for explosives ceases, the United 
States will have ample production of benzole from which 
to build up her other industries which depend upon it; for 
instance the manufacture of aniline colors and other similar 
products, and inevitably in view of the large supply the 
prices should not be any higher than those paid by foreign 
manufacturers for the same product. 

Carbolic Acm — This is an article which has a targe 
consumption in the United States, scMne ei^t to ten million 
pounds per annum, but which before the war was not 
manufactured here to any extent because American manu- 
facturers could not ccHnpete with the German and English. 
Since the war, however, many plants have been put in and 
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practically all that is consumed here at present is manu- 
factured in this country, Thomas A. Edison alone, who 
was an enormous buyer before the war, now manufacturing 
12,000 pounds daily according to his interview given in the 
Journal of Commerce of July 30th, most of which, how- 
ever, he requires in his own works, and does not have much 
for resale. Other manufacturers are making it mostly for 
the making of picric acid for export, but after this demand 
for picric is over, then the manufacturers of carbolic acid 
will continue here in large quantities for domestic con- 
sumption, and the country should then be independent of 
Europe for its supply. This is another article which is 
also used in the manufacture of aniline colors, and will help 
their development. 

Indigo — There is now being built in Charleston, W. Va., 
a factory for the ostensible purpose of manufacturing 
caustic soda and chlorine products. It is, however, being 
built and controlled by a firm who are agents for one of 
the largest indigo manufacturers in Europe, and who, I 
am informed, have all arrangements made to make indigo 
if it can be done successfuly here, which it can in every 
way, except possibly not as cheaply as in Europe. With 
a proper protective tariff, however, this plant could be fully 
completed for the manufacture of indigo, and surely it 
would be a great relief to American consumers who use 
about one million and a quarter dollars' worth annually, 
to have a plant in this country from which they could draw 
their supplies, and be assured of them in the future. 

Intermediate Products — These products were practi- 
cally all imported from Europe prior to the war, but since 
the war factories have been started for their manufacture, 
so are now produced in this country such articles as 
beta naphthol, paranitranilin, diphenylamin, dimethyl-anilin, 
H.-acid, benzidin, chlor-benzole, and some others, with 
more to come, all of which being used particularly by the 
aniline color manufacturers, although incidentally in some 
other lines. So again, if these new factories are protected 
by sufficient tariff, the manufacture will go on successfully, 
and we will again be independent of Europe for our 
supplies. 
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Naphthaline — ^This is another coal tar product which 
has increased very largely by reason of the present condi- 
tions. Before the war the production in this country was 
about two and a half million pounds, while now it has 
increased to something like seven million, perhaps more; 
the normal consumption being about nine million pounds, 
and the difference between what was produced in America 
and the total was obtained from England and Germany, 
which hereafter they should be practically unable to ship 
over here by reason of the new large production here, and 
which should be sold in normal times at as low prices as 
could be sold by Germany and England. This is also a 
very important intermediate product for the manufacture 
of aniline colors, and again a help in this production. 

Sulphur Black — This is a color used largely for 
hosiery and cotton purposes, and which never before was 
manufactured successfuly in this country, or rather could 
not be manufactured cheaply enough to compete with Euro- 
pean products. The probable consumption of it is four or 
five million pounds annually. Since the war our own con- 
cern have taken up the manufacture of this color success- 
fully, and are now furnishing the goods to consumers, and 
are rapidly increasing our production so that we will prob- 
ably produce two million pounds over 1916, all of which 
is practically sold on contract. Two other manufacturers 
have also taken up its manufacture, and are making con- 
tracts over the same period, so that it is probable that in 
1916 the total amount of sulphur black manufactured in 
the United States will equal the former import from 
Europe, and with a proper protection in the tariif this 
large volume of business could be retained in the United 
States against all foreign competition. 

You will see from the above that there is something 
actually being done in the United States in the development 
of coal tar and allied products, and no matter what happens 
in the future a large increase in this production will be 
assured, but I must repeat once more that if it is to be 
developed to the extent of supplying the whole amount of 
dyestuff s needed in the country whidi have heretofore been 
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imported, it must have help {rom the Government in the 
way of an increased tariff, and the help of every consumer 
should therefore be given to bring about this very desir- 
able result 

I wish to impress upon you in connection with the above 
list of what has been done, that on many of the products 
we are already producing in this country the normal con- 
sumption of the coimtry, and this production will be kept 
up if properly protected. A notable exception to this state- 
ment, however, is aniline colors, which are so badly needed, 
but which owing to their variety and the complicated 
formulae and range of raw material necessary to make 
them, as well as the large amount of capital necessary to 
manufacture them in a large way, have not been devel- 
oped to the full quantity needed, but even with these disad- 
vantages, my remarks show that all of the five factories 
mentioned are making every preparation for development 
to the best of their ability, and I believe in spite of the 
difficulties against them, that by January 1st, 1916, when 
they will all commence to get the benefit of thdr new 
installation and increase, they will be producing anywhere 
from three to four times their former production, which is 
a very important increase in itself. I make bold to say 
further that if these factories were assured of protection, 
!iBt_ they would increase their productions still further and to 

Snufaciurert such an cxtcut that Within a year they could furnish the 
entire amount of color required by American consumers, 
and so relieve them once and for all of their dependence 
upon European manufacturers. When I make this state- 
ment, I do not mean that they can make every color which 
has been imported in so short a time, as there are a number 
of specialties which have some particular advantages in 
application, fastness, or something of that sort, and require 
a special raw material, which they would not be able to 
take up so quickly, and again there are a few colors which 
are still patented. But what I do mean to say is that they 
could make the colors necessary to furnish consumers every 
quantity and every shade which might be required, that 
is, give them something which they could use in place 
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of the specialties already mentioned, the latter being what 
we might call luxuries and dispensable until such time as 
they could ag^n be resurrected, or again imported from 
EiuYipe, as there can be no question but that some colors 
would probably always be imported no matter what the - 
American manufacturers are able to do. 

Such an assurance of protection would also probably 
mean the establishment of branch factories in this coun- 
try of the European factories, as they would not want to 
lose their business over here, but the establishment over 
here of such factories would be welcomed by American 
factories, because they would then have to work under the 
same conditions that we do, and would not have any advan- 
tage in the cost of manufacture. Again, this assurance of 
protection would probably stimulate the starting of new 
American companies who would then be willing to advance 
the capital necessary, and take a chance of being successful. 
So that even if the hve original factories mentioned could 
not live up to the statements I have made as to their ability, 
they would undoubtedly have lots of new help, and the 
result would be ultimately the same, viz., the manufac- 
turing in this country of all colors which are needed for 
its consumption. 

In closing, I might say, however, that there is one thing ^ ^^^ 
which might be done in lieu of an increased tariff protection fol?^''" 
and which has been suggested before in different forms, cmirdfr' 
but which is so reasonable and simple that I do not suppose 
it will be considered by our political leaders and parties, 
and that is, the establishment by the United States of a 
factory or factories for the manufacture of the intermediate 
coal tar products needed by the color manufacturers, and 
an arrangement to sell same to them at the same prices 
which are paid by the German manufacturers even though 
there might be no profit or even a possible loss to the Gov- 
ernment in doing so. In addition to this great relief to 
American color makers, the Government, however, would 
have the greater purpose in mind of having plants already 
established capable of manufacturing ammunition in case 
of war; the point being that the raw materials used by 
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color makers are very much the same as those used in the 
manufacture of various kinds of ammunition and explo- 
sives, and certainly such a factory or series of factories 
would be a very valuable asset for the Government. I 
believe it is true that other governments take an interest in 
and control to some extent their natural resources, for 
instance Germany is interested in her potash and coal fields, 
Japan in her production of camphor and menthol, and 
other governments in other products, therefore it is not 
out of reason that the United States Government should 
take a parental interest in its great benzole production, and 
the use of same for such purposes as the manufacture of 
aniline dyes for its American consumers, and the manufac- 
ture of explosives for its own protection should it become 
necessary. Certainly such a matter is well worth consider- 
ing by our Administration, if it is impossible to secure 
added tariff protection on the lines mentioned so many 
times in this address. 
I thank you for your attention. 



The Status of the Chemical Industries in 
the United States at the End of 1915 

Addreit Before die American Chemical Society, 
New York Section, October 8th, 1915. 

I. F. Stone 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

When your chairman asked me to address you on the 
status of the chemical industries in the United States at 
the end of 1915, I considered the subject with much trepi- 
dation, and felt that if I tried to speak on this subject I 
would be falling into a teeming cauldron of trouble, as with 
conditions so abnormal as they are today, any one trying to 
describe these conditions as they are, and as they may be 
for the next year or more, is very likely to prove a false 
prophet. But notwithstanding these conditions, I will do 
the best I can, and hope anything I may have to say will be 
of interest to you. 

Right after the beginning of the war there was an imme- 
diate de^nand from all sides for products which had for- 
merly been supplied from Europe, which were apt to be 
scarce as a result of the war, buyers attempting to secure 
as large supplies as possible in order to carry them through 
during this war, might it be long or short, and as a result 
the prices of European products immediately commenced 
to advance and finally reached the most fabulous figures. 
Those of us connected with the lines of business dealing 
in these products, then thought that no more abnormal and 
exciting condition could be possible. But strange enough, 
now, a year after the war, conditions are more exciting 
than ever, in that most of the European products which 
were then procurable in some quantity have practically dis- 
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appeared, while the demand for them still continues to a 
great extent, but is imposMble to meet. 

The products manufactured in America, not dependent 
entirely on Europe, did not follow immediately the advance 
of the European products, but gradually, as the manufac- 
turers commenced to see how things were developing and 
what their cost of raw material would likely be in the near 
future, they advanced their prices until they are now many 
times the normal in a good many instances. 

American manufacturers also began to consider the ques- 
tion of manufacturing lai^er quantities of what they were 
already making, and also taking up new products which 
formerly could only be obtained from Europe, and I am 
glad to say that a great deal of progress has been made 
along these lines. I can say definitely that the chemical 
industries in the United States at this time are developing 
rapidly, and are in a stronger and better condition at this 
time, the end of 1915, than ever in the past, and many of 
the products which are now being manufactured will, in 
my opinion, continue to be manufactured after normal con- 
ditions are again in vogue, and we need no longer be 
dependent on Europe for such products. I will be more 
specific as I go along, but simply wanted to mention the 
fact at this time that the condition and pn^^ess of the 
chemical industries had developed and are now in a stronger 
position than ever before. 

At the time of the war, or just before the war, the two 
most important chemical products furnished by Europe to 
the United States, in this case by Germany, were potash 
and coal tar products. We were entirely dependent on 
Germany for muriate and sulphate of potash, which as 
you know are used very largely for fertilizers, and in a 
smaller way for the manufacture of potash products such , 
as bichromate of potash, yellow prussiate of potash, caustic 
potash, and so on, the manufacture of which was dependent 
on Germany for their supply of raw material. Unfor- 
tunately, since the war and the embargo on the shipment 
of potash to the United States, none now being received, 
no substitute has been found, and in spite of the reports 
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from the Department of Commerce that large quantities 
could be secured from a seaweed called kelp, which is in 
beds or meadows along the Pacific Coast, belonging to this 
Government, nothii^ so far has been practically done to 
recover it. There are reputed deposits of potash in Utah 
and California, but again nothing practical has ever been 
done with them, so that at the present time consumers of 
potash or potash products are entirely dependent on what 
is left of the German shipments before and right after the 
war, and when these stocks are exhausted, no one knows 
what can be done. 

On the other hand, on coal tar products, it was imme- 
diately discovered by investigation in this country that we 
had large quantities available if they only could be recov- 
ered and developed. In other words, the production of 
benzole, which is the principal base for the manufacture of 
most coat tar products and chemicals, could be immediately 
increased, and this was and is being done. Some of the 
large steel works, who formerly did not recover their ben- 
zole, are now producing it, and the production, which was 
about 3,000,000 gallons before the war, is now increased 
to about 15,000,000 gallons, and while unfortunately its 
demand for war purposes in the manufacture of explosives, 
etc., is so great that even the present supply is not suffi- 
cient, and prices are almost too hi^ for manufacturers to 
use it for the manufacture of ordinary products not con- 
nected with war products, yet the fact remains that this 
product has increased in producticKi over five times, and 
this production is here to stay, and at normal prices will be 
largely used for the manufacture of othec products, which 
will develop with it. There is one use for benzole, for 
instance, which is practical and sure, and that is its use 
for motive purposes in automobiles in place of gasoline. 
It is being largely used in Europe for this purpose, and 
the only reasmi it has not been used here has been the 
limited production and the higher price, it normally being 
about double the cost of gasoline. With the present 
immense production, however, the cost has been reduced 
imtil now I believe that it can be manufactured and sold 
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at a firo&t at the proportionate price of gasoline, and that 
this will be done as soon as the present war is over. When 
I say proportionate price I mean that careful experiments 
for automobile purposes show that benzole has a motive 
power about 25 per cent better than gasoline, consequently 
would have 25 per cent advantage at the same price, so 
that even wtd) benzole 25 per cent more in cost it would 
still be money value, but I also really believe that it could 
be actually produced now and sold at the same price as 
gasoline if it were necessary to do so. Therefore the 
importance of this matter is obvious. Not only is the above 
true, but it is a fact that the use of gasoline for automobile 
purposes is so large that it is very difficult for the oil com- 
panies to produce enough to meet the demand, consequently 
the entrance of the new product for the same purpose will 
be very important, and a great relief. 

Another large increase in productiwi through the present 
conditi(xis is the manufacture of aniline colors and other 
coal tar products in this country, which will be much to the 
relief of consumers who at the present time are unable to 
get anjrthing like the supply of colors which they need in 
the conduct of their business. The five factories already 
established in this country before the war are all extend- 
ing their production to their utmost capacity in keeping 
with safety for their investment, and I believe that in 1916 
the production of aniline colors in this country will be at 
least three to four times the production before the war. 
This production could again be largely increased if the 
manufacturers were sure of some protection from the Gov- 
ernment in the way of higher tariff, or Government manu- 
facture of intermediate materials, which would enable them 
to get same at the same price as paid by European manu- 
facturers; and then again the putting into effect some 
anti-dumping clause which is now promised by the Gov- 
ernment, to prevent the dumping into this country of colors 
at lower prices than they are sold elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of preventing their development and manufacture here. 
Whatever the Government may finally decide to do towards 
the protection of this industry, there remains the fact that 
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a great impetus in the development is already under way, 
with the hope of Government protection, so that the Euro- 
peans will find them strongly entrenched in any event after 
the close of the war. I am speaking now of the factories 
already in operation, but in addition to those there are 
many new factories projected, and some in operation. I 
have a list of twenty-three new factories, the last of them 
with a proposed capital of $1 5,000,CXX), and while a good 
raai^ of these may not materialize, something will surely 
come of some of them. Up to now none have actually 
manufactured any aniline colors, but some are operating 
with a production of some intermediate products like aniline 
oil, beta naphthol, paranitranilin, etc., and, speaking of 
aniline oil, with the one factory established before the war 
and the increase in its works since the war, and the number 
of new factories making or about to make aniline oil, it 
looks as if the production of this product would be 8,000 
to 10,000 tons as against the normal consumption of about 
4,000 tons; in other words, the proposed manufacture seems 
larger than the consumption, but as the consumption is also 
increased, possibly the whole amount projected can be used. 
At any rate there will be enough manufactured in this coun- 
try to take care of the whole consumption, so that Europe 
need not be depended upon. 

Another article which has increased largely in production 
is carbolic acid, the consumption of which in tiie United 
States is about eight to ten million pounds yearly. It is 
true, however, that this has not been aavilable for ordinary 
use, as most of the new factories have used their product 
for the manufacture of picric acid, which is sold for war 
purposes, with the exception, perhaps, of the works of 
Thos. A. Edison, who, in an interview, said that his pro- 
duction was about 12,000 pounds daily, which is used for 
his records. The point about this article is that practically 
none of it was manufactured here prior to the war, but it 
is now produced in large quantities, and after the demand 
for picric acid is over, for war purposes, then the produc- 
tion can be used for other commercial purposes to the 
advantage of the country, and so relieve them of depend- 
ing on Europe for their supply. 
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Another article which has increased largely in production 
here is naphthaline, which is also a coal tar product Before 
the war the production in this country was about 2yi mil- 
lion pounds, while now it has increased to something like 
7,000,000, perhaps more, the normal consumptitm being 
about 9,000,000, and the difference between what was pro- 
duced in America and the total was obtained from En^and 
and Germany, which countries hereafter should be prac- 
tically unable to ship over here, by reason of the new large 
production here. 

This is about all t will say in connection with aniline 
or coal tar products, but as it is obvious that there is a 
great development taking place in this industry, it is cer- 
tainly a very satisfactory condition at this time. Now, to 
leave tfie aniline industry, and go to other products not 
connected with aniline, but the development of which has 
gone on very quickly since the war, I will refer first to 
barytes and barium products. Before the war there had 
been a yearly average importation to this country of crude 
barytes of about 40,000 tons coming from Germany, prac- 
tically all of which was used in the manufacture of litho- 
phone, which was about the only product of barytes made 
largely in this country prior to the war. There arc now 
six manufacturers who are turning out large quantities, and 
the business on this product will remain with the American 
factories. I wish to say, however, that since the beginning 
of the war no barytes has been coming in from Germany 
but it has been supplied from mines and deposits in the 
States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and Missouri, and 
possibly some others, and now the thing to do is to continue 
to use this American product and keep away from the 
European barytes. Formerly there was a duty of $1.50 
per ton on foreign barytes, but this was reduced in the 
last tariff to 15 per cent, which was only about half. The 
German barytes was formerly delivered at a cost of about 
$5 per ton at such ports as Philadelphia and New York, 
the duty of 15 per cent per ton included, and the American 
barytes imder normal conditions could not compete and 
can only sell now because no German goods can be secured. 
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The German barytes tests higher in barium sulphate con- 
tent, averaging about 96 per cent and almost free from 
objectionable impurities, and the consumer obtains a better 
yield at a lower cost than by the use of the available Amer- 
ican barytes, which only analyzes from about 83/95 per 
cent barium sulphate, averaging say 92 per cent and much 
of which is contaminated with iron. The point is, then, 
that a duty should be placed on foreign barytes high enough 
to offset Uie difference in quality and price, and insure the 
continued use of American barytes by American manufac- 
turers. In other words, the duty should be advanced, 
instead of standing at the present duty of 15 per cent per 
ton. In addition to using the American barytes for the 
manufacture of lithophone, since the war four or five 
responsible factories have started up to manufacture other 
barium products such as chloride of barium, carbonate of 
barium, hydrate of barium, nitrate of barium, and binoxide 
of barium, which means an increased use of the crude 
barytes, giving still further production to American pro- 
ducers, possibly double the quantity formerly used, and it 
is important that American producers should continue to 
furnish the crude barytes to these factories in spite of the 
German competition, which is bound to come again after 
the war, and as far as I know an additional duty is the 
only way it can be done. With the manufacture in this 
country of the products just mentioned, viz., chloride of 
barium, carbonate of baritmt, hydrate of barium, nitrate of 
barium and binoxide of bariimi, most of which were never 
made in this country before successfully, we have a prac- 
tically new industry created, which will make us independent 
of Europe in the future, some of these factories being 
already in operation successfully, and the full production 
of all of them will undoubtedly be on the market before 
veiy long. This makes the barytes and barytes products 
in this country practically a new industry and one which 
could be held in the future, and is of great importance. 

Another product, the manufacture of which has increased 
largely in this country since the war, is carbon tetrachloride, 
which was formerly made exclusively in Germany, but later 
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taken up by American manufacturers, who at the time the 
war began were probably producing half the consumption 
here. Since the war they have increased their plants very 
lai^y so that they are now supplying all of the American 
trade, and while still somewhat short of the requirements, 
new factories are being constructed so that in the end the 
whole consumption of the country will be manufactured 
here. This article is perhaps not so well known, but is 
one of considerable importance, and the consumption is 
continually increasing in view of the many purposes for 
which it can be used. 

I have given up to now the situation on such articles 
, for which we formerly depended largely on Europe, but 
the manufacture of which has increased largely in this 
country, which gives a distinct advantage and increase in 
our chemical industry. I will therefore now refer to a 
number of products which have always been produced 
largely in this country, and not so susceptible to European 
competition, simply to advise you the condition of the manu- 
facture of these articles and the present and future condi- 
tions regarding them. 

First in importance, I prestune, is the manufacture of 
such acids as sulphuric acid, nitric acid and muriatic acid, 
which are the basic materials for practically all of the great 
chemical industries of the country, and on which there has 
never been any foreign competition because largely of the 
heavy expense of transportation, and the fact that American 
manufacturers were able to make such prices as to render 
the importation unprofitable. Up to within a few months 
ago they were able to supply the demand of the country 
as usual, but as the war ran on, and the demand for ammu- 
nition and explosive purposes became larger and larger, 
the demand for acids increased to such an extent that at 
this time the manufacturers are absolutely unable to supply 
it, and as a consequence American consumers find them- 
selves unable to get enough to conduct their business, or, 
when they do get enough for their present business, are 
unable to obtain any additional quantities for an increased 
business, so that the general situation on acids is very 
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serious at this time. Many increases are planned and under 
construction, but it will be a number of months before they 
can be completed, and not much relief is looked for for 
Some time to come. 

Perhaps the next important manufactures in volume and 
value are caustic soda, soda ash and bleaching powder, all 
of which are now manufactured largely in this country, the 
quantity I am told being from 1,250,000 to 1,400,000 tons 
of the three products together. For a short time after the 
war, the manufacturers were able to continue their supply 
in their ordinary way, but the stopping of shipments from 
European countries to other countries by reason of the war 
led to a demand for American manufactures to supply the 
shortage, that is, countries who had formerly bought from 
England and Germany and who could not get any from 
Germany at all and not enough from England, turned to 
America for their supply, and this created a large export 
business which brought the manufacturers to their full pro- 
duction and has kept them very busy up to this time. By 
reason of this unusual export demand, and the consequent 
shortening of stock, the condition of these products means 
great prosperity to the American manufacturers. 

Other products manufactured largely in this country are 
such products as yellow prussiate soda and potash, chlorate 
of soda a:nd potash, bichromate of soda and potash, the 
manufacturers of which hold the whole American trade, 
as there are practically no importations from Europe. The 
manufacture of yellow prussiate potash, however, is some- 
what limited owing to the inability of manufacturers to 
get muriate of potash from Germany, so most of them are 
working almost exclusively on soda, and the paint manu- 
facturers, who are large users, are now trying to make 
their Prussian blues from soda instead of potash, and if 
successful, as some of them seem to be, the soda will prob- 
ably be used exclusively for a long time to come, and there 
will be no need to depend on European sources for potash. 

The manufacture of chlorate soda and bichromate soda 
continues without hindrance, and in increasing quantities, but 
chlorate potash and bichromate potash are apt to be some- 
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what limited owing again to their inability to get proper 
quantities of the muriate potash, these manufacturers 
depending, as far as I can find out, on muriate potash 
which was brought in from Germany before or just after 
the war, and while they are fortunate in having enough 
to go (HI with their manufacturing, it must be evident that 
sooner or later their pota^ products must stop, and soda 
products substituted wherever possible. 

The condition of another potash product is also interest- 
it^, speaking now of caustic potash, the manufacture of 
which was commenced in this country some years ago and 
up to the time of the war was constantly gaining in impor- 
tance and production. Unfortunately, however, the manu- 
facturers were dependent entirely on Germany ior their 
muriate potash, and when shipments of this were stopped 
the factory was compelled to slow up, and is now in a posi- 
tion where they can only make such a quantity of caustic 
potash for which they can secure the raw material. Should 
the muriate potash be found or produced in America, then 
this caustic potash could be made largely, but while depend- 
ing on Germany muriate potash must necessarily continue 
to be limited. 

Another important article the manufacture of which has 
developed in this country is oxalic acid. The factory 
established some years ago, but up to the time of the 
war, having trouble to compete with European product on 
account of the reduction of duty in the last tariff, was not 
liable to develop the production as they wished, but since 
the war, and the importation of foreign acid practically 
stopped, they have taken care of practically the whole 
American consumption, and will continue to do so to the 
limit of their ability. They are not yet able to produce the 
full quantity, so there is a considerable shortage in sup- 
plies, consequently the price is very high, but eventually, 
there is no reason why this product should not be manufac- 
tured to the full extent of the American consumption, and 
the business held here. 

There are many other chemical products which are 
manufactured in this country, but not of enough impor- 
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tance to enumerate separately, so all I can say in fuushing 
is that the status of die chemical industries in the United 
States at this time is very satisfactory, practically every 
manufacturer being engaged to the limit of his capacity, and 
from every indication this prosperity will continue for the 
following year, for the reason that most of them have 
made contracts covering their production for this period. 

You will notice in speaking of these various products 
manufactured in America, I have made frequent reference 
to tariff, and the necessity of advancing the duty if articles 
manufactured are to be developed successfully, and while 
I have no intention of making this an address on tariff, at 
this time, it is so obvious that the tariff should be reformed 
upward to retain the present manufacturers successfully, 
that I cannot help mentioning it. 

I hope what I have said this evening will be of interest 
to you, and thank you for your attention. 



The Aniline Industry from a Manufac- 
turer's Viewpoint 

Addreu Before Meeting erf Sodety of Chomcal 
Industry 

Chemiiti' Cub, October 22nd, 1915 

J. F. SCHOELLKOPF 

Of all industrially prominent countries the United States 
is, doubtless, the one which has been most successful in 
the manufacture of products of universal use. For articles 
of this class the large home market, cheap transportation, 
and great consuming capacity of the American people, per- 
mit the construction of manufacturing plants on an enor- 
mous scale, where machinery takes the place of hand labor, 
so that in spite of high wages, the actual labor cost 
of such articles is frequently less than that of the same 
articles when produced in countries with a more limited 
consumption. At the last revision of the tariff, the Steel 
Corporation stated that they had no objection to a lowering 
of the duty on their products; the automobile industry, 
which manufactures on a scale unheard of in any other 
country, even before the present war, was exporting its 
products to every comer of the globe; other articles in 
point are agricultural machinery, sewing machines, type- 
writers, leather, boots and shoes, and to mention a few 
chemical products, wood alcohol, acetate of lime, caustic 
soda, etc. 

Unfortunately, the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs 
does not lend itself to such mass production. The esti- 
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mated annual consumption iti the United States is about 
40,000,000 pounds of an approximate sales value o£ $15,- 
000,000. While this amount is quite large when considered 
by itself, it is small when compared with the products 
enumerated above, and from the manufacturer's viewpoint 
dwindles to small proportions indeed. 

Accordii^ to Schultz and Julius' Tables, 1914, there 
were on the market at that time not less than 930 syn- 
thetic dyestuffs, being chemical individuals, not mixtures, 
or 1,000 in round figures, as there are a number, the con- 
stitution of which the color factories refuse to divulge. 
Assuming that the American trade demands all of the 
1,000 products now on the market, this would necessitate, 
so to speak, 1,000 individual miniature factories, each hav- 
ing a capacity of about 40,000 pounds. This, of course, 
would not actually be the case, for among all colors used 
there are a dozen or so which constitute about 75 per cent 
of this country's consumption, including such colors as 
sulphur black, direct black, acid black, chrome black, nigro- 
sine, indigo, auramine, benzopurpurtn, patent blue, paper 
blue, alizarin, fuchsine, and phosphine. Assuming this to 
be approximately correct, that would leave 10,000,000 
poimds for the remaining 988 dyestuffs, or an average of 
about 10,000 pounds for every little factory. It is obvious 
that to produce so small a quantity, the manufacturer could 
not run his factory the whole year round, and he is com- 
pelled, therefore, to manufacture a number of different 
colors in the same installation in succession, each change 
necessitating extra labor in clearing and altering the appa- 
ratus. The monster European factories, having a very 
much larger production, do not suffer from this disadvan- 
tage to nearly the same extent. 

Their larger output of individual colors is also an advan- 
tage in other respects. According to their latest report, 
the Farbwerke Hoechst had in their employ more than 
300 chemists. Allowing one hundred of that number for 
their inorganic, analytical and research work, that would 
leave two hundred to look after the manufacture of about 
500 colors, as the concern mentioned probably does not 
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make more than 500 of &e dyestuffs mentioned tn Schultz's 
Tables. One chemist, therefore, has on the average no 
more than two or three colors in his direct charge, and this 
continuously during the whole year. 

Every chemist who has bad actual manufacturing experi- 
ence will realize that only by being in daily contact with 
the product of his manufacture can he attain that efficiency 
which enables him to detect at once the slightest inaccu- 
racy in his processes, and to turn out a product always 
uniform in quality and yield. On the other hand, when 
called upon to change from me product to another every 
few months, as is the rule in American color factories, 
slight details in the processes may have escaped his mind 
or other conditions may have changed, causing loss in yield 
and increasing generally the cost of production. 

Correspondii^ to the variety of processes that are car- 
ried out in a dyestuff factory, a great variety as well as a 
great quantity of chemicals, inorganic as well as organic, 
are used. Almost all of these can be obtained in this coun- 
try in normal times in sufEcient quantities and at fair prices. 

A very important part in our industry is played by the 
so-called intermediate products, most of which have been 
imported from Europe, principally Germany, and I must 
confess that at recent tariff revisions I have sought to have 
these placed on the free list. This has, doubtless, created 
the impression in some quarters that the manufacture of 
these products was particularly complicated and difficult. 
Nothing, however, is further from the truth. Many of our 
most important intermediates, such as nitrobenzene, aniline, 
"- and ^-naphthylamine, P-naphthoI, metanilic acid, sul- 
phanilic acid, naphthionic acid, benzidine, are made by 
simple processes. In fact, before the war, and while these 
intermediates were on the free list, we have found it 
cheaper to manufacture several of them in our own works 
rather than import them, duty free, from abroad. How- 
ever, in other cases, some of these derivatives consume 
such lai^ quantities of chemicals, mostiy mineral acids, 
which in part cannot be obtained at all, or pardy at a 
materially higher price than in Germany, and furthermore 
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the yield is comparatively small, so that we had to ingraft 
those materials. 

Even the large German factories do not manufacture 
all of their own intermediates; some of them constitute 
only a very small part of a given dyestuff, and I am sure 
can only be made successfully by factories that specialize 
in them, and do not entirely depend on their own con- 
sumption. 

In a recent issue of the DaUy Trade Record, Dr. Norton 
states that an American company has for some time been 
manufacturing aniline oil on a large scale and supplying 
it to New England textile works for use in the production 
of aniline black. It is now engaged in putting up small 
aniline plants for the use of textile houses and dye houses 
where there is an extensive application of aniline black; 
these plants are put up at a cost of $1,000 and require the 
attention of a single skilled laborer for operation. It is 
found that, in practice, the aniline produced in these small 
plants, at the current rate of benzol, costs about 30 cents 
per pound. 

We are seriously considering the advisability of follow- 
ing this example and putting on the market a small aniline 
color plant, which with a few skilled men will enable every 
textile mill to produce its own color. 

Since the process of making dyestuffs is in- no two cases 
exactly the same, a large variety of complicated machinery 
is required. Following is a partial list of apparatus which 
is installed in our works, and we manufacture only about 
136 out of a possible 1,000 dyestuffs: Boilers, steam 
engines, steam pumps, vacuiun pumps, rotary pumps, air 
compressors, ice machines, electric motors, filter presses, 
wash presses, suction filters, presses for recovery of vola- 
tile substances, plain stills, vacuum stills, pressure tanks, 
autoclaves, nitrating and sulphonating kettles, centrifuges, 
shelf driers, vacuum driers, kiln driers, incinerators, rotary 
driers, drum driers, evaporating pans, ball mills, disc mills, 
mixers of every description, vats of all sizes, tanks, and a 
lot of special apparatus which is designed for every indi- 
vidual case by our own engineers. 
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Another peculiar feature of the dyestuff industry is the 
fact that it is subject, to a great extent, to changes in style, 
more so if it depends only on the home market. It is thus 
confronted with the falling off of sales of certain shades, 
while others enjoy a particular boom, necessitating a con- 
stant shifting of manufacturing and a correspondingly great 
flexibility of apparatus. 

From what has been s^d, it will be seen what an impor- 
tant position falls to the engineering force of a color fac- 
tory. The Badische factory in Ludwigshafen alone is said 
to employ over two hundred engineers with college training. 

We must not forget that Germany is by far in the lead, 
and there are a number of colors which German manufac- 
turers have patented in this country, which consequently 
are beyond competitim, but the inventions in this line, of 
the last few years, have had by no means the revolution- 
izing effect of the older inventions like the ponceaus, which 
replaced cochineal; of alizarin, which replaced madder; of 
indigo, which put the natural product out of business, or of 
acid and direct blacks, which compete successfully with 
logwood. In spite of these latest inventions, however, the 
consumption of the older colors seems to increase steadily. 
I also doubt if there is any great invention to be expected 
which would interfere materially with the older colors. 
This does not mean that research in the hope of discover- 
ing new products should be abandoned altogether. With 
due co-operation between universities and industry, as has 
been the case in Germany for many years and to which is 
due, to a large extent, the greatness of the German dyestuff 
industry, there are many promising problems yet to be 
solved, but just as much, or perhaps more, has been accom- 
plished by working in the older field, in consequence of 
which our industry has been able to lower prices from year 
to year in contrast with almost all other industries, which 
in proportion to the rise in wages have had to raise their 
prices if they did not choose to lower the standard of their 
goods instead. 

Viewed from a manufacturer's standpoint, the present 
condition of the aniline color industry in America is a 
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most trying one, owing to the difficulty in securing adequate 
supplies of all kinds, even the ordinaiy heavy chemicals, 
such as sulphuric and nitric adds. 

In conclusion, I may summarize the needs of the indus- 
try after we return to normal conditions : We shall require, 
first, a plentiful supply of all chemicals, including so-called 
heavy chemicals. All of these will, doubtless, be obtainable 
from American sources. Second, all basic raw materials 
derived from coal tar in practically chemically pure form. 
Some of them are obtainable now; in fact, the war has 
greatly stimulated the manufacture of a number of these 
products, unfortunately mostly for use in explosives. But, 
as the manufacturers are reaping enormous profits on these 
products during the war, they will be able to write off 
their plants and after the war should be in a position to 
furnish an ample supply of these chemicals for color 
purposes. 

Thirdly, we need intermediates. Very few of these are 
made at the present time in this country for reasons I have 
outhned before. But even the many that are missing pre- 
sent no serious problem from the manufacturer's viewpoint, 
always keeping in mind the fact that a way must be found 
to offset the higher manufacturing costs. In frequent con- 
ferences with large chemical concerns intending to take up 
the manufacture of intermediates, we usually found no 
willingness to enter into their manufacture if we could not 
guarantee to take, say, over fifty tons or so annually of 
each product. 

Fourthly, we need the co-operation of the American con- 
sumers, which, I regret to say, was extended to us in the 
past only to a very limited extent. I believe, however, the 
war has taught them a lesson which the present generation 
will hardly forget. 

Fifthly, and most important of all, we need legislation 
which will help to create the industry by first creating con- 
ditions that will make it profitable, since every manufac- 
turer is entitled to a reasonable return on his investment. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, I venture to say that 
American mills will soon be using "American aniline col- 
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ors," and any possible slight increase in cost will be more 
than offset by the assurance that they will be protected 
absolutely against any future recurrence of the present 
calamitous situation. 



The Present and Future of the Dyettuff 
Situation in the United States 

Being an Article Written for "Cotton," ^ipeuing 
in Issue of September, 1916 

I. F. Stone 

I, F. Stone, president of the National Aniline & Oiem- 
ical Company, of New York, in speakir^ of the present 
situation of dyestuffs in this country, said: ' "It will, per- 
haps, be interesting to start by comparing this situation 
with the situation one year ago. 

"At this time last year, 1915, practically no shipments 
had been received from Germany or other European coun- 
tries since early in the spring, and American agents for 
these factories were practically sold out of their stocks. 
No American factory had had time to increase its produc- 
tion by the erection of new buildings, etc., therefore the 
situation became very strenuous, and it was practically 
impossible to secure a sufficient supply of any color. Prices 
naturally advanced to almost prohibitive iigures, that is, 
the consumers or dealers who had a stock of colors would 
only sell them because of the extremely high price they 
might get; one color, for instance (sulphur black), being 
sold in considerable quantities at as high as $3 per potmd 
as compared with a normal price of about 20 cents per 
pound. 

"In discussing the beginning of the clearing up of the 
situation, as far as supplies are concerned, I am compelled 
to speak particularly, and without prejudice to other fac- 
tories, of our works, the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Works, Inc., for whom the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company are selling agents, as they were the first to bcpn 
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to relieve the situation. This factory was established in 
1879 l^ two brothers, J. F. Schoellkopf and C. P. Hugo 
SchocUkopf, and has been run continuously since that time 
by these gentlemen. They, therefore, have the benefit of 
some thirty-six years of continued experience in the manu- 
facture of aniline products, and as a consequence our fac- 
tory is the oldest and largest of the American factories. 

"Our factory was making, in addition to those colors 
which were made by other American factories, a good line 
of direct cotton colors, which were very much in demand. 
On direct black, for instance, we had a possible production 
of about one-quarter of the estimated annual consumption ; 
the other three-quarters being furnished by German and 
other European factories. Our production was immedi- 
ately available for consumption, and did a great deal to 
relieve the situation as far as direct black was concerned. 
This was also true of other colors, although the quantities 
were not so large. It was our opinion that the war would 
extend over a considerable period of time, and we therefore 
made arrangements to increase production largely, as soon 
as possible. By the end of the year we had new factories 
in operation, which gave us a large increase over our ordi- 
nary production, and for this increased production we made 
contracts over this year, 1916, and consumers who made 
such contracts have been taken care of practically to the 
full extent of their contracts. Our increase for one color 
alone, for instance, the direct black already spoken of, was 
about four times the original production for this year and 
other colors in proportion. In addition to being a direct 
dyeing color for cotton, and mixed goods, it was fotmd that 
by treating it with formaldehyde solution, it made a nice 
fast black on hosiery, and therefore replaced very satisfac- 
torily the developed and other aniline blacks formerly used 
for this purpose. 

"Fortunately it happened that our Dr. J. F, Schoellkopf, 
Jr., who had finished his education in German imiversities, 
and given particular attention to the chemical industry, had 
been working on sulphur blacks and has been so success- 
ful that about November 1st, 1915, we were producing and 
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delivering to cCHisumers considerable quantities of this color. 
Thus we were the first, and are now the largest producers 
of this color in America 

"This sulphur black together with the direct black already 
mentioned, were of particular benefit to cotton and hosiery 
mills, where they were largely used, and those who had 
contracts with us have been able to run full this year on 
material on which they used these colors. 

"Being an American industry, it was our policy to place 
contracts for raw and intermediate materials, as far as we 
could, with other American factories, even though we paid 
a higher price than we could have secured from Europe. 
The fortunate result of this policy was that after the war 
commenced and the importation of aniline oil and other 
intermediate products stopped, we continued to have our 
regular supply and were consequently able to produce our 
regular quantities of the colors which we made from these 
American intermediate products, and being, I think, the 
only factory who had placed its contracts with American 
factories, were the only ones who were able to run regu- 
larly through the strenuous year of 1915. We could not, 
of course, increase our production until we had new build- 
ings, new installations and increased quantities of raw 
materials, the factories making these materials having also 
arranged to increase their facilities in the meantime. 

"We did, however, make one mistake in making our 
prices for 1916 contracts and that was we did not look 
forward to the enormous increase in the cost of raw 
material such as benzole and like products, which resulted 
to us in a far higher cost on our additional quantity of 
raw material than we had figured upon, consequently it 
increased our cost of production of colors much more than 
we expected. We have, however, filled all of our con- 
tracts at contract prices, without making any attempt to 
advance, but for 1917, in order to cover ourselves on this 
increased cost of raw material, new buildings, installations, 
etc., we were compelled to advance prices over the 1916 
prices, so that by the end of the year we would have profit 
enough to cover the cost of the increase in raw materials, 
buildings, etc. 
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"The extent of the increase in production will be at once 
understood when I say that we will have spent in the near 
future several millions of dollars for this purpose, whidi 
in addition to the capital or money enq>loyed in our old 
factories, gives us a lai^ investment and makes us com- 
pare favorably with some of tiie European factories in size 
and production. 

"In addition to our own factory before the war, there 
were four other factories who made a limited line of aniline 
colors and tfiese factories also largely extended thur pro- 
duction and increased their facilities in much the same way 
as we have, althou;^ not, I think, on anything like so Urge 
a scale. Two of these factories, however, are cfmtrolled 
by German factories, one of them being owned outrif^t 
by a large German factory and the other, since the war, 
having sdd its control to the representative of another 
large German factory, so that the increase in production 
of these two factories is more or less restricted to such 
colors as will not compete with their German principals. 
Therefore the bulk of the trade is really in the hands of 
the three other factories who are entirely independent of 
foreign concerns, and are financed entirely by American 
capita! and American facilities. These three factories, par- 
ticularly, are doing the most to relieve and clear up the 
situation, and in 1917 will be able to produce enough staple 
colors to take care of the demand, if the consumers are 
careful enough to make contracts for their supplies at this 
time, so that these factories can be prepared with the neces- 
sary installations and raw materials to make the colors for 
which they accept contracts. Speaking for our own fac- 
tory, we are willing to increase our facilities to practically 
any extent as long as consumers will support us by making 
contracts. 

"The German factories in years gwie by have made 
large amounts of money on thdr products, and as a con- 
sequence their factories have been charged off from these 
profits so that their capital stock as a rule does not repre- 
sent more than one-quarter of the amount of capital em- 
ployed in their operations, and this is one reason why they 
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are able to pay the large dividends which they have been 
paying, viz., 20 to 30 per cent annually, even though in 
America particularly they cut the prices to almost no profit 
in order to prevent the increase in American productioa. 
This is now what the American factories are trying to do, 
viz., using all their profits for the erection of their new 
factories and if possible have them paid for by the end of 
the war and so be (m the same basis as the German fac- 
tories, and overcome this heretofore insurmountable advan- 
tage. Some of the German factories also have the advantage 
of a large profit on the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products, which line has so far not been taken up by Amer- 
ican factories, although it may be later on, and this is 
another reason why the Germans were able to make such 
low prices on colors; in other words, they made up in 
profits on pharmaceutical products what they did not make 
on colors. 

"In saying as I have that the American factories will be 
able to take care of the whole demand of American con- 
sumers, I do not mean to say that they wtll make every 
color which has hitherto been furnished by European fac- 
tories, but that they will make a staple line of colors which 
will enable any consumer to produce a line of shades to 
answer all reasonable requirements. For the colors which 
are not made in this country, what I might call the luxury 
colors, that is, colors not actually necessary but very useful, 
it is possible that the new submarine service which the 
Germans are trying to establish with submarine boats like 
the 'Deutschland' will be able to furnish this country with 
enough of such colors to provide the special shades and 
requirements which may not be furnished by American 
factories, but this is not so necessary as it is desirable, that 
is, it is not actually needed but would be very welcome 
in addition to those colors which are made here. 

"I have spoken so far mly of five factories which were 
actually in operation before the war, and which went 
through all of the intense competition with the European 
factories prior to that time, because I believe Aat these 
factories are entitled to the first support of American con- 
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siuncrs, rather than the newer factories whidi have been 
started since the war. When the war is over, some of these 
newer factories will not be able to stand the competition 
which will naturally ensue. 

"Aside from the manufacture of aniline and sulphur 
colors, there have been quite a number of new factories 
established for the manufacture of what we call inter- 
mediate products, such as aniline oil, beta naphthol, para- 
nitranilin, etc., some of these manufacturers being very 
responsible and whose business will be continued in spite 
of European competition after the war is over, if condi- 
tions are favorable, that is if they have proper tariff protec- 
tion and other Government support This is particularly 
true of aniline oil, which is now manufactured largely here, 
and it is doubtful if it will ever again be imported in any 
important quantity. 

"In my opini(Hi, if the Senate will increase the protection 
on aniline products in the new tariff bill (H. R. 16763) 
recently passed by the House of Representatives, giving 
them in addition to the present 30 per cent ad valorem on 
aniline colors, 5 cents per pound specific duty, and in addi- 
tion to the ad valorem duty of 15 per cent on intermediate 
and raw products, 2]^ cents per pound specific duty to 7^ 
cents per pound specific duty on aniline colors and 3^ 
cents per potmd on intermediate products, in addition to 
die present ad valorem duty, these being the duties sug- 
gested by the committee appcnnted by the American Chem- 
ical Society, New York Section, in their report of Novem- 
ber 6, 1914 (of which committee I was a member), after 
a most careful investigation of the situation, together with 
the anti-dumping clause which will prevent European manu- 
facturers from selling their products here in this country 
at lower prices than they do at home in order to prevent 
the American production and also the increase in their 
production owing to the present war conditions — the Amer- 
ican factories will, in the future, be in a position to compete 
with the European factories on more or less of an even 
basis, and the German monopoly of this business, so long 
enjoyed by them, will be restricted to special colors on 
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which they have patents or some particular advantage in 
the manufacture which cannot be had here. The American 
manufacturers will be able therefore to hold the bulk of 
the trade on staple colors and products which they are now 
manufacturing. 

"The result to American consumers will be very advan- 
tageous as they will then be able to buy their colors at a 
staple and more average uniform price than heretofore, as 
it has been the custom of the German factories to get high 
prices on such colors as could not be produced here, while 
on the colors which were produced here, or could be pro- 
duced here, they made prices which were out of all reason 
in proportion to what they sold them for in other countries ; 
in other words, they sold at much less in this country than 
they should have in order to prevent American competi- 
tion. Their average price, however, figuring the special 
and staple colors together as a whole, will be in my opinion 
higher than the average price of American colors, so the 
manufacture in America will be a great advantage to the 
public in general. 

"With regard to the present high prices for American 
products, I would say this is due entirely to the higji cost 
of raw materials, starting with benzole and its derivatives 
and continuing through acids and other various chemicals 
used for the manufacture of colors and other finished prod- 
ucts, the high cost being caused by their demand for explo- 
sives and other war purposes. As soon as the war demand 
is over, the large production, which has been continuously 
increased to answer this demand, will be available for com- 
mercial purposes, and conditions will then become more 
normal, and the prices will be reduced, and consequently 
the prices for colors and other aniline products made from 
them will be correspondingly reduced. 

"The definite answer to your question, therefore, is that 
the present condition of dyestuffs supplies is very satisfac- 
tory, and the future outlook still more satisfactory in that 
everything indicates that a large business will be in the 
hands of American manufacturers instead of in the hands 
of European manufacturers as has been the case prior to 
the present war." 
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The Manufacture of Aniline Dyes in 
America 

Adib«M B«f oM the NatkHuJ Silk Convention, at 
Patenon, New Jeney, 
Norenber 23td, 1916. 

I. F. Stone 

la speaking of this subject, and in order to properly 
compare the present situation with that of a year ago at 
this time, and previous to the war, I can say that just after 
the war, in 1914, the situation promised to be very acute, 
as it was evident that the shipping of colors from Europe 
would be stopped and diere were not sufficient stocks in 
this country to take care of the consumers for any length 
of time. This proved to be very true, as, as early as Jan- 
uary, 1915, there came a great scarcity of dyestuffs and 
prices commenced to advance to an almost unbelievable 
extent The American manufacturers were hampered in 
producing any additional quantities by the fact that they 
were buying most of their raw and intermediate materials 
from Europe, and with the stoppage of the shipments of 
colors to this country the shipping of these raw materials 
and intermediates also stopped, therefore the American 
manufacttu'ers were almost in as unsatisfactory condition 
as were the consumers, in their inability to get supplies of 
ttte raw materials. 

For a period then, from the beginning of the war until 
about October, 1915, the situation was very acute, but in 
the meantime, fortunately, arrangements had been made to 
manufacture a number of the raw materials and inter- 
mediate products by the color manufacturers, so that by 
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this time, viz., October, 1915, they were enabled to increase 
their manufacture to considerable extent. In our own fac- 
tory, Schoeltkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, we were par- 
ticualrly fortunate in this respect, in that the contract for 
one of our principal raw materials (aniline oil) had been 
placed with an American manufacturer who had commenced 
the manufacture of this product a couple of years preced- 
ing the war, and whom it was our polity to encourage. 
This contract for aniline oil, together with our having our 
own add plant for the manufacture of sulphuric, nitric, 
muriatic and other necessary acids, also tc^ether with a 
large stock of foreign raw materials which we always car- 
ried, enabled us not only to continue our regular production 
from the time the war started, but by the fall of 1915, 
viz., October, increased our production on many of our 
colors, particularly direct black, which was a very service- 
able color for cotton and union goods, and cotton and silk 
hosieiy. 

We were also fortunate enough to be able to produce bi^ 
at practically the same time a very satisfactory quality and 
quantity of sulphur black, for cotton goods, in fact, as 
good a quality as had been previously imported, and this, Sutpbor 
with oiu" direct black, was of great service in relieving the 
situation on these two products. Other manufacturers also 
at the same time commenced to get into better condition 
to make colors, and the situation, therefore, about October, 
1915, was much easier than in the beginning of the year, 
although the production of all these factories, even then, 
was not enough to take care of the consumption. 

From that time tm, however, large increases in the pro- '^'^ 
duction of the already established factories, and the install- 
ment of a number of new factories, commenced to clear 
the situation so that at the present time the production 
of the American factories will be enough to take care of 
the whole consumption of aniline dyes in this country in 
the future, for all of what I might term staple colors, and 
the situation therefore at this time is very satisfactory. 

In explaining the success of the American factories in 
reaching this position, I must first explain the conditions 
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of raw material, coal tar, and its derivatives, and inter- 
mediate materials, which they use in their manufacture. 
Before the war there were practically no manufacturers 
of what we call intermediate products in this country, the 
only exception being aniline ml, of which I have spc^en, and 
this had been only made to a limited extent and not profit- 
ably, by reason of foreign competition. The basic materials, 
however, benzole, napthaline, etc., from which practically 
all aniline colors are derived, were being produced in this 
country to quite a laigc extent; benzole for use as a solvent 
and for other purposes not connected with the manufacture 
of anilines, and naphthaline for a month destroyer, but upon 
the demand from the aniline manufacturers for there derivi- 
ties, and for explosives and other war purposes, they imme- 
diately became utilized for these purposes, and American 
producers of benzole commenced to increase their produc- 
tic»i, and were so successful that at present there is a pro- 
duction of about thirty million gallons per annum, as- against 
three millions gallons prior to the war, and the production 
of naphthaline was also largely increased, so that there is 
ample supply of these products at this time, and from them 
are now being manufactured largely such intermediates as 
aniline oil, beta naphthol, alpho-naphtylamine, paranitrani- 
lin, chlorbenzole, dimethylanilin, paraphenylenediamine, etc., 
so that the American manufacturers of colors are able to get 
sufficient raw materials to manufacture enough colors to 
supply the whole consumption, speaking now of a general 
line of colors but not of all of the colors which were form- 
erly used, there being some specialties made by the European 
manufacturers which we have not yet commenced to manu- 
facture, for reasons which are evident, such as not being 
able to secure the proper raw material, or not being able 
to do everything all at once, but all of these necessary 
specialties will, however, undoubtedly be manufactured in 
the near future, so that in my opinion before another year 
has passed every color which is necessary to American 
consumers will be produced in this country. 

There is a popular impression that American manufac- 
tured colors are not as good as those manufactured in 



Europe, Germany particularly, and this is an impression I 
wish to definitely correct, in that it is not a fact, for the 
reason that the American colors are made from practically 
the same chemical formula as the European colors and are 
practically the same products in every way, the only differ- 
ence being that European manufacturers, from their long 
experience, may get a larger yield from the same formula "' 

than the newer American manufacturers, and the American 
cost may therefore be more, but this does not affect the 
products, which in my opinion are equal in every way to 
the products made in Europe 

For silk manufacturers, for instance, some of the same 
colors which they used before the war have been available Siik 
since the war — viz, Azo yellow, orange, scarlet, black, fast 
red, Bismarck brown, nigrosines, indulines, methylene blue, 
methyl violet, etc., therefore these colors are just as good 
now as they ever were, and the goods dyed from them 
should naturally be the same as before the war. Some of ,, 

the special colors, however, such as rhodaraine, auramine, 
Victoria blue, acid light blue, acid green and acid violet, 
have not yet been manufactured for the reasons I have al- 
ready mentioned, that is, lack of the necessary raw materials 
and lack of ability of any one to take up everything aU at 
once. But these colors, as I have already said, will in my 
opinion be manufactured before another year has passed. 
Some of these colors have, however, been imported from 
England and Switzerland, so that s<xne of them have been 
available, and the fancy shades produced from them have 
therefore been more or less obtainable. 

In addition to these aniline products for silk dyeing, such 
vegetable dyes as logwood, indigo, gambler, etc., have been 
obtainable, so that speaking generally the silk manufacturers 
have been able to secure practically all the staple products 
which they need for their purpose, and are now in a very 
satisfactory condition as to their dyestuff supplies. 

For woolen manufacturers we are now able to supply woaicu 
chrome colors suitable for men's wear, sweaters, heavy 
woolens, etc., in black, blue, brown, green, yellow and red, 
which are practically equal as to fastness to any colors which 
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have heretofore been manufactured in Europe, and fw 
ladies' dress goods, inece dye worsteds, carpets, worsted 
yams, etc, we are able to furnish some add colors in prac- 
tically every shade, -wiach are in every way equal to Euro- 
pean cdors. 

For cotton goods, we are able to furnish sul[diur black, 
suitable for all fast wotic except bleaching, practically all 
direct colors suitable tor all cotton work except a small 
proportion of wash fabrics such as shirtings, and basic 
colors such as blue, red, brown and green for printing, etc. 

For leather, and other industries, we are also able to 
furnish practically every color which is needed. 

Therefore, the whole situation is at present very satis- 
factory, and as I have said, every American consumer 
should be able to obtain practically everything he needs 
for next year. 

I might say it has been particularly misunderstood by 
the public that American colors are not as fast as Eun^ean 
colors were, and it seems to be the custom now for sales- 
wcnien and others in the stores, as well as the garment 
dyers, to spediicalty state that they do not guarantee cdors, 
because they are no longer able to get the foreign colors, 
and I wish to say in this connection that as far as I know, 
no manufacturer or retailer has ever guaranteed colors even 
before die war, although this fact may not have been men- 
tioned, and the only reason it is mentioned now is throu^ 
a misunderstanding of the situation. Such fancy colors as 
ladies usually want in silk, worsteds, etc., such as pinks, 
light blues, li^t greens, heliotrope, etc., were never fast, 
and as far as I know, there have never been any colors 
which would dye them fast. In any event, the word "fast" 
is more or less a misnomer, as a color which is absolutely 
fast to everything, such as washing, fulling, light, exposure, 
alkalies, acids, etc., is practically unknown, so it is only 
comparative fastness which is meant in speaking of fast 
cd<M^, and to this extent the present American colors, such 
as they are, are just as fast as the same colors made in 
Eurcq>e. There are some colors called vat colors, which 
are tmtisaally fast in the above connections, but th^ are not 
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manufoctured in this country and have never been us«l to 
any large extent, for light shades. For all ordinary fastness 
we are now able to furnish colors for cotton, wool and silk 
in blacks, blues, browns, and some other shades, so that the 
question of fastness is no longer a question, and it is usually 
only mentioned by customers who have the wrong impres- 
sion of conditions. 

In connection with the high prices now charged by Amer- 
ican manufacturers of colors, many consumers are under 
Hie impression that this is because of the high cost of P<'ic<* 
manufacture here as compared with Europe, but as a matter 
of fact, the reason is the abnormal conditions, in that the 
raw materials used for the manufacture of colors, like 
benzole for instance, are very much higher than normally, 
being used for explosives, and other war purposes, and this 
high cost of raw materials, t<^ether with the high cost of 
labor, under the present conditions, is what causes the high 
prices for American colors, and by the way, these hi^ prices 
also rule in Europe, as is shown by the extremely high prices 
asked for such colors as have been brought over from Ger- 
many by the submarine "Deutschland," and other colors 
which are being imported from Switzerland, the prices on 
all of these imported colors being higher even in proportion 
than the American colors. Whenever normal conditions 
again prevail, and raw materials and labor are at normal 
costs, then the prices of American colors, as well as Euro- 
pean colors, will resume the normal figures. In any event, 
American manufacturers who buy dyestuffs, have no reason M™SufK 
to complain of the higher cost, because they, on their part, !■">««"»' 
have in most cases advanced the cost of their products 
more than the proportionately higher cost of dyestuffs, as . 
the cost of dyestuSs as a general rule, is a very small per- 
centage of the cost of manufactured textiles, either wool, 
cotton or silk, and American textile manufacturers to-day 
are more prosperous as a rule, than they ever were. 

In conclusion, I wish to call special attention to the three 
important points in n^ remarics : 

First: That the colors made in America are fully as 
good in every way as those made in Germany or any other 
country. 
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Second: That we are abla to famiA colors for most 
purposes, which are fully as fast as German or other Euro- 
pean colors, and there is therefore no excuse nor reason 
tor pet^e not being able to get these fast colors oa such 
materials, on which they formerly required fast colors. 

Thibd: The definite answer, in connection with the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs in America, is therefore, as you will 
understand from these remarks, that the present ccmdition 
of the dyestuff supply is very satisfactory, and the future 
outlocrfc is still more satisfactory in that we will make more 
colors, and everythii^ indicates that the larger part of the 
business will remain in the hands of American manufactur- 
ers even after the war, instead of in the hands of the 
European manufacturers, who in former years have had a 
practical mcHiopoly of this business. 



The Relatioaship of Manufacture of Ex- 
plosives to Manufacture of Dyestuff 

AddreM Bef(M« Natifmal Silk ConrentifHi, 
November 23, 1916, at Pmtenon, N. J. 

Dr. W. Beckers* 

It gives me great pleasure to address the Second National 
Silk Convention on "The Relation of the Manufacture of 
Explosives to the Manufacture of Dyestuffs," and "The 
Manufacture of Dyestuffs in America; the Progress Made, 
and What is to be Expected in the Future." 

In dealing with the first subject, I would like to say 
that on account of the fact that the same basic raw mate- 
rials are used for both the manufacture of explosives and 
dyestuffs (for instance, benzol, toluol, phenol, nitric, sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids, etc.), and as Uie machinery used 
in both industries is of very similar construction, the rela- 
tionship is quite close. That a dyestuff plant can be very 
soon turned over into an ammunition plant has been well 
demonstrated by the fact that soon after the outbreak of 
the European war all the dyestuff plants in Europe were 
manufacturing explosives for their respective countries. 
The training of the chemists, foremen and laborers in a 
dyestuff plant is such that it will enable them to turn from 
the manufacture of dyestuffs to that of explosives on only 
a very short notice. So any country that wants to be pre- 
pared, and has its national defense at heart, should look 
out for the firm establishment of a dyestuff, or in general, 
an organic chemical industry within its borders, a wisdom 
which has proven so beneBcial to the German government, 
as during this terrible war, Germany, having a well estab- 

■(Pn^cut Knil Cbairtnao of Botrd of Directorg, General Hanacer, W. Becker'i 
Aniline k Chemical Worki, Inc.) 
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lished dyestuff industry of her own, did not have to rely 
on foreign countries for her supply of explosives, as the 
Allies had to. 

Turning from this less agreeable subject to the peaceful 
manufacture of aniline dyes, I would like to say that the 
progress made in this country since the outbreak of the 
war must be called phenomenal. Small concerns with little 
plants have turned into large manufacturing establishments, 
producing millions of pounds of aniline colors. Not for 
advertising purposes, but so as to illustrate the enormous 
growth of the American dyestuff industry, I have put before 
you pictures of the 1912, 1914 and 1916 plants of the con- 
cern which I represent. In showing you these pictures I 
do not think I have to give you many statistical figures to 
demonstrate the growth of our concern. The same develop- 
ment has taken place with other dyestuff manufacturing 
concerns; besides that, quite a few new concerns were 
started, which were not in the dyestuff manufacturing busi- 
ness when the war broke out. 

Now let us investigate how such an enormous and rapid 
growth was possible. It was made possible through the 
protection which the war, through its embargoes, interrup- 
tions of shipping, etc., had given our industry. Before the 
war, the idea was created broadcast, by those interested in 
keeping away from this country the establishment of a dye- 
stuff industry, that dyestuffs could not be made in tfiis 
country because we had no, experienced chemists to solve 
the problems turning up in the course of manufacture. But 
how is it that suddenly the chemists were here to do the 
trick, when they were put up against the emergency? Only 
because the conditions created by the war were favorable 
enough to let skill, energy and capital expect the prc^r 
reward. 

Of course, gentlemen, we American chemists are not as 
experienced in the manufacture of dyes as our German 
colleagues, who have been making these products for the 
last half century. The American chemists had the funda- 
mental chemical knowledge, but did, naturally, not possess 
the manufacturing experience with its hundj^s of thou- 
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sands of problems, or as Mr. Dow, of the Dow Cfaemical 
Company, Midland, Mich., a large and experienced manu- 
facturer of pharmaceutical chemicals, said hefore the Ways 
and Means Committee in Washington, during the dyestuff 
tariff hearing: "We do not know as yet the 'tricks' of 
the trade!" Indeed, gentlemen, there are many tricks to 
be learned before the great number of products necessary 
to satisfy the demands of the dyestuff constuning trades in 
this country can be made satisfactorily and eflSdenUy in 
these United States. Just to illustrate this, I will put before 
you silk hanks, dyed with four of the most important colors 
used by the silk dyers, namely, methyl violet, metbyletw 
blue, fast red and azo yellow. We have dyed these hanks 
once with the imported products, and once with the domestic 
products, as they are being manufactured now, while the 
other hanks show the respective products when we started 
to manufacture them, and once after quite some experi- 
menting had been done to improve the very dull shades 
first obtained. You see how we, step by step, improved 
upon these shades, until we finally succeeded in bringing 
them up to the standard shades of the imported products. 

As you see, gentlemen, the aniline colors can be made 
in this country, just as good as in Europe, the only question 
being: Can we make them as cheap as they are made 
abroad? This question can only be positively answered 
after we have had a chance to manufacture for a few years 
under normal instead of, as we are dcnng now, tmder abso- 
lutely abnormal conditions. But, having been engaged in 
the dyestuff business for the last fifteen years, I can say 
that, if we continue to improve our yields as we have been 
able to improve our shades, we will finally reach the effi- 
dency so well standardized by our colleagues on the other 
side. It will interest you to know that, in starting new 
processes, we begin as a rule with a yield of only 20 per 
cent, or even less, while we know the yield should be 80 
to 90 per cent, but keeping on experimenting we finally 
succeed in getting proper yields as we get proper shades. 

After discussing the prc^ess made in the aniline dye- 
stuff industry in this country, I like to go over to the 
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question: "What is to be expected in the future?" and in 
doin^ so, gentlemen, I have to say that the future of the 
American dyestuff industry depends very much on you, as 
consumers of our products. Since the war broke out you 
have undoubtedly assisted us greatly in our endeavors to 
develop and refine our manufacturing processes. If you 
would not have been broadminded, as you are, and would 
not have taken from our hands too lots after ton lots of 
such dyestuffs which were not quite up to standard shade, 
we would have gone bankrupt at Uie start And why should 
you not have taken these off-shade lots from our hands, 
and by doing so enable us to keep on these very expensive 
eitperiments ? It is only necessary for you, who consume 
dyestuffs, to arrange matters so as to be able to assist us 
quite extensively ! Take, for instance, methylene blue. A 
very large quantity of this bright blue is used in shading 
blacks on silk. You will understand that methylene blue 
which is not quite, as bright as it ought to be, may just as 
well be used for this purpose. The little black, which is 
incidentally in the off shade product, does not interfere 
with the final results which you get, if you just take a 
little less black aiid top the black with more blue. From 
this little instance you ain see how co-operation helps us 
arid you at the present time; and it is your co-operation 
which- our infant American dyestuff industry needs so very 
badly to establish itself permanently. By our combined 
efforts, you as consumers and we as manufacturers of 
aniline colors have been able to get irora a Government 
committed to a "tariff for revenue only" policy, at last 
something like a protective tariff, on which, I think, we 
can take a chance, or, if you want to call it so, gamble 
to see how we come out when conditions get normal again. 
But it will be necessary, gentlemen, that you bestow the 
ci>operation and assistance which we have received, and 
are teceiving from you on such a lai^e scale during the 
preseHt upset conditions, on us also later on, when times 
becoriie normal again. Don't be too particular in regard 
to shades when the American dyestuff industry brings out 
neip products ! Try to use the products of the first attempts 
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whenever there is any chance of using tiieml Do not kick 
a^inst the newcomer who is trying to enter the circle of 
the well-established American industries I Do not kick him 
out if you would have to pay him a penny per pound or so 
more dian you would have to pay for imported products 1 
One thousand millions of dollars per year is the turn-over 
of the American textile industries, and only about $10,000,- 
000 worth of dyestuSs enter into these textile goods, or, in 
other words, only 1 per cent of the cost of the goods. The 
small fraction of this 1 per cent which the American public 
would eventually have to pay for a few years is made up 
a thousandfold by the fact that later on the millions will 
stay in this country, instead of going to foreign countries, 
giving employment to thousands of highly-skilled employees 
and laborers. Consider this fraction of 1 per cent as a 
tuition fee the American public is paying for the tutoring 
of our American chemists, our American dyestuff machinery 
concerns, and our American workingmeni All of them 
have to learn — and remember that a great deal of learning 
was necessary when your own industries were established 1 

If we will have your good will and your co-operation, 
gentlemen, in the future, as we have enjoyed it during the 
last two years, I can assure you that within a few years 
from now you will find your industry independent from 
other countries for its supply of dyes. 

Having tried to give you a picture of what has been 
accomplished in, and what may be expected from the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry, I conclude with the sincere vrish 
that the industry you represent, and which is engaged in 
handling the noblest of all fibres — that this noble industry 
will be found foremost in the rank of those who with untir- 
ing effort will work to the final accomplishment of that noble 
and worthy task, namely, the firm establishment of an 
American dyestuff industry, so absolutely necessary for the 
industrial and military independence of our great beloved 
country ! 



The Color and Dyettuff Situation 

Extracts FnMn 

Address B^ore National Assodation of Hosiery and 

Underwear Manufacturers, La Salle Hotd, 

Chicago, m., December 5th, 1916 

I. F. Stone 

One of the most si^^estive talks made at the meeting 
was that of I. F. Stone, of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, who spoke on the dyestuff situation. He recalled 
that he had promised the association at a previous meeting 
to produce fast colors that would meet the requirements of 
the. trade, and said that the promises had been made good. 

"Our direct black has been successful," he said, "and later 
on our sulphur black was introduced and made good. With 
acid blacks now available for knitters of wool, the situation 
seems to be in good shape. 

"Our colors are fast, for they are made by the same 
formulae and by the same chemists who made them abroad. 

"In fancy shades we have nothing to offer, as pinks, helio- 
tropes, light blues, etc., must be obtained from Switzerland 
and other foreign countries, but black, navy blue and tan 
dyestuffs are now to be had in satisfactory quantity and of 
a satisfactory quality right here at home." 

Mr. Stone also defended the prices quoted on American 
dyestuffs, pointing out that while prices may be three or four 
times as high as formerly, those imported via the "Deutsch- 
land" are bringing from ten to twenty-five times their nor- 
mal values. He likewise pomted out that the cost of mate- 
rials used in dye manufacture has ascended violently, and 
while in some cases the costs have come down, they are not 
reduced sufficiently to relieve the situation entirely. Besides, 
he pointed out, users of dyestuffs are now taking profits 

[From "Cotten," iuuc of JatHUT)', 1917. "Western KntHere KcM >t tniicisa"] 
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which are sufficiently Ui^e to enable them to absotb tfie 
increase. He related an instance or two to show how ttie 
situation has been taken advantage of by the retailer who 
wishes to boost the price on account of the supposed scar- 
city of dyes. 

"American production," he continued, "will be sufRctent 
in 1917 to take care of the entire requirements of the do- 
mestic trade. The expansion of the busness has been enor- 
mous and rapid. At the beginning of the war there were 
five manufacturers of coal tar products in this country. 
Now there are 124 making colors and intermediates. And 
the industry has progressed so that practically all the stand- 
ard colors can be supplied next year. 

We commenced operations December 4 in our new fac- 
tory, and our production is now ten times as large as it 
was before the war. Then we were producing 3,000,000 
pounds of color a year. Now our production is 36,000,000 
pounds. 

"When the war is over American manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs will be much better able to compete with German 
manufacturers than ever before, because the expansions 
which have been made have been provided for principally 
out of profits instead of new capital," 

In answer to questions Mr, Stone said that the reason 
developed black had not been given much attention was 
that the demand for direct black and sulphur black was so 
much larger that the other item was relatively unimportant. 
He said that the silk hosiery manufacturers are using direct 
black, but for silk piece goods are using Ic^wood dyes. The 
direct black is treated afterward with formaldehyde, which 
makes it a fast color. 

- In discussing the possibility of reduced prices on dye- 
stuffs, Mr. Stone said that the export demand for benzol, 
which is being used for making explosives, is holding up 
the market. After the war, he predicted, it will come down 
sufficiently to enable it to be used as an auttunobile fuel. 
He said that he did not look for any reduction in color prices 
until after the war, when very nearly normal figures should 
be restored, though he questioned the ability of the manu- 
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facturers to reduce their labor costs, whtdi have been in- 
creased 100 per cent during the war period. 

Discussing the question of fastness in colors, which he 
said was a relative term, as no color is fast to everything, 
Mr. Stone said that the American industry has made great 
pr<^ess in the past two years, even though they have not 
done what it has taken the Germans forty years to do. He 
expressed the opinion that with the present tariff, which 
provides a 5-cent specific duty plus a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty, the former being decreased 20 per cent a year, so that 
it will be eliminated in five years, the European manufac- 
turers will not be able to get the hold they had before the 
war. Likewise, he declared, American users of dyestuffs, 
who did not formerly realize the importance of this business 
in their own industries, will support the American makers 
hereafter, a statement which was greeted with applause. 



The Domestic Dsrestuff Industry 

Article in Ameriam Wool and Cotton Reports, 
Jsniiary 18, 1917. 

L F. Stoke 

The manufacture of aniline dyes in the United States 
began in the 1870*8, and our factory, now known as the 
Sdioellkopf Aniline & Chemical Wco'ks, Inc., was estab- 
Kshed in Buffalo in 1879, by two brothers, J. F. Schoellltopf * 
and C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, both of whc»n are still actively 
identified with the factory and have consequently had a 
continued experience of over 36 years in the manufacture 
of coal tar products. 

In about 1880 there were ten factories in the United 
States engaged in the manufacture of aniline colors, but 
owii^ to adverse tariff l^station in 1883, most of them 
dropped out, until, in about 1890, there were only three left 
in operation. In 1898 there was a new factory started, and 
in 1914 another new one, so that at the banning of the 
present European War there were five factories actively 
engaged in this industry. The Schoellkopf factory, how- 
ever, from its inception, and up to the present time, has been 
the largest of the American factories ; and since the Euro- 
pean War it has developed the most rapidly, I think I can 
truthfully say, of any other American factory, so that it still 
holds its position as the leading industry of its kind in the 
United States. It now has many buildings covering smne 
forty acres of land and an investment of several millions of 
dollars, employs upward of two thousand people, and its 

PRODUCTION OF COLORS 

is mai^ times latter than at the banning of the European 
War. With this increase of production it is now able to 



serve the American consuiners with enough of such dyes 
as direct colors for cotttm, wool and union goods ; acid colors 
for woolen and silk goods ; chrome colors for woolen goods ; 
sulphur colors for cotton goods ; basic cc4ors for paper, silk 
and leather; and nigrosines for general purposes, so that 
the shortage of supply of these colors, occasioned by the 
war, has now been overcome by our factory until we are at 
present in a poution to furnish consumers with sufficient 
to meet reasonable demands, and those who took the pre- 
caution of contracting with us last year (1916) for their 
estimated supplies for this year (1917) will have all of the 
colors for which they have consumption, and, consequently, 
there is no question of shortage as far as our works are 
concerned. 

The other factories have also developed rapidly and new 
factories have been established, so that instead of the five 
original factories there are now some 
120 FACTORIES 
engaged in the manufacture of coal tar products — aniline 
dyes and intermediate products, but aside from those man- 
ufacturing the intermediate products the or^nal five fac- 
tories are still by the far the largest and most pnuninent 
in the production of finished colors, and all of these facto- 
ries, together with our own, are now producing all the neces- 
sary ccriors to meet the reasonable demands of American 
consumers. The only important colors not now manufac- 
tured in the United States are indigo, indigo and indan- 
threne derivatives, known as vat colors and alizarine colors, 
althoui^ there is now being erected a factory for the manu- 
facture of indigo, and should the present condititms con- 
tinue for a sufficient length of time, no doubt the vat colors 
and alizarine colors will eventually be produced. 

The final result of the advance in the manufacture of coal 
tar products is that this industry is now so well established 
in the United States that there is no question but that they 
will in the future control the bulk of the American business 
and will be able to compete successfully with Eur(q>ean fac- 
tories after the war is ended, if the United States Govern- 
ment will continue to give them 
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PROPER TARIFF PROTECTION 

with an ioclusioo of what is known as the anti-dumping 
clause, viz.: the preventing of dumping into this country 
by European factories colors at lower prices than they are 
sold for in other countries, for the purpose of preventing 
the success of the American factories. 

I repeat that the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, 
Inc., and its selling agents, the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, the largest concerns of their kind in the United 
States, and the successful increase in their production during 
the war has been of great benefit to American consumers, — 
so much of a benefit, in fact, that I do not know what the 
American consumers would have done if we had not been 
able to take care of them. 



Expansion of the American DsrestuflF 
Industry 

Pnuure of Necestity Put American Practical 

SdenticU on Their Mettle and I^oduced 

Artoniihing Results. 

T. H. Norton, Ph.D., ScD.* 

Among the economic results in this land, consequent upon 
the existence of the world omflict across the water, none 
has equalled in permanent importance and in dramatic in- 
terest the swift evolution of a distinctly American artificial 
dyestuff industiy. 

Prior to the war there was such an industry — in name. 
In some six establishments less than 400 operatives manu- 
factured so-called "American coal tar colors" to the extent 
of 3,300 short tons annually. As a matter of fact, the 
manufacture consisted in the "assembling" of coal tar inter- 
mediates, made almost entirely in Europe, chiefly in Ger- 
many. Nine-tenths of the work involved in producing a 
pound of these "American" dyes had been performed on 
the banks of the Rhine, or the Main, or the Spree. The 
bulk of the artificial colors regularly consumed by our tex- 
tile, paper, ink, varnish, pigment and allied branches was 
imported directly from Europe. Of the 26,000 tons thus 
brought over 22,000 were of German origin. 

To-day we are fast approaching the point at which nearly 
all of the staple synthetic dyes normally needed in the 
nation's industrial activities will be regularly produced in 
American factories from American coal tar and by Ameri- 
can chemists and operatives. This has meant a marvellous 
joint effort on the part of all concerned — capital, technical 



and executive staffs and skilled labor. The annals of our 
industrial evolution present no similar exam[de of the swift 
creation of a new form of productive mechanism, the most 
complex probably on our planet 

In the first place, it has been necessary to vastly enlarge 
the output of our coal tar industry so as to furnish in abund- 
ance the few "crudes" from which an army of useful prod- 
ucts are systematically derived. Benzol, toluol, naphthalene, 
phenol and their homologues are now produced oq a scale 
adequate for the world's needs under normal ciHiditions. 

Next came the manufacture on a generous scale from 
these crudes of the various intermediates required to make 
not only dyestuflfs but synthetic medidnals, high explosives, 
photographic chemicals, artifidal perfumes, etc The only 
intermediate manufactured here before the war was aniline. 
There was a modest annual output of 800 tons. To-day the 
yearly production is 25,000 tons. A host oh other interme- 
diates, none of which were regularly made in the United 
States three years ago, are now currently produced in Amer- 
ican works. Before the close of 1917 there will be few, if 
any, coal tar intermediates not regularly made on our soil. 

Finally we witness twoscore establishments systematically 
turning out finished artificial colors on a vast scale, con- 
stantly increasing in variety and total amount. The output 
is now at the annual rate of about 27,000 short tons. With 
the advent of 1918 it will probably exceed 30,000 tons. 

The efforts of those engaged in building up this new in- 
dustry have been chiefiy concentrated, at the outset, upon the 
manufacture in great quantities of a few important staple 
dyes, enough to meet the more pres«I^; needs for an ade- 
quate gamut of cokH* in the case of each of the leading 
textile fibers, of paper, ink, leather, etc. At present over 
100 such synthetic dyes are regularly made. ' 

The total number of distinct dyes and modifications of 
dyes, as enumerated in the "Census of Dyestuffs," published 
at the close of 1916 by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is 5,675. Many of these are consumed in quan- 
tities ranging annually from 100 pounds to 5,000 pounds. 
The necessary arrangements for producing all of these nunor 
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tinctorial fonns will be made in due time, but at present 
circumstances dictate the concentration of effort and equip- 
ment upon 3 few of the leading Qrpes. 

We are thus fairly on the way to witness the creation on 
American soil at a very early date of a symmetrical, well 
rounded, comprehensive American synthetic color industry, 
emancipating us very soon from all dependence upon foreign 
sources of such dyes as we use in tolerably large amounts. 

A very few colors of recent invention and of pronounced 
permanent value, notably in the anthracene, indanthrene 
and carbazole groups, will continue to enjoy patent protec- 
tion for periods ranging from one to eight years. Prospec- 
tivdy we may look forward to 1925 as a date when, at the 
present rate of expansion, the American production of s]™- 
thetic colors should cover the entire American demand. 

Two typical cases may serve to illustrate the rapidity and 
the resolute determination with which American enterprise 
is tackling the big problem. 

Artificial indigo is the most important synthetic coal tar 
derivative consumed in this land. The importation for the 
fiscal year 1913-1914 was 8,500,000 potmds, consisting chiefly 
of the 20 per cent paste. The great "Badische" works <ki 
the Rhine expended $5,000,000 in perfecting the manufac- 
ture of this dyestuff before a sir^le potmd was placed upcxi 
the market. 

Late in 1915 a strong American chemical company began 
the construction of the reqiiisite plant for the production of 
artificial indigo. Over $500,000 has been invested in this 
plant, which is now about to furnish two and one-quarter 
short tons daily of the 20 per cent paste, or about 750,000 
pounds annually. It will cover about 9 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. When construction was begun in 
1915 indigo was on the free list. Since September 8, 1916, 
there is a protective duty of 30 per cent. 

Next to indigo comes sulphur black in point of import- 
ance. The annual consumption in the United States was 
5,600,000 pounds during the fiscal year 1913-1914. The 
entire amount came from Europe. About twenty American 
companies have entered upon the manufacture of this color, 
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and the point has now been nearly reached when the pro- 
duction is fully equal to the normal domestic consumption. 

A general review of the situation is incomplete without 
sc»ne reference to the role played by natural organic colors, 
The pinch of a genuine "dyestuff famine" at the close of 
1915 was largely alleviated by a vastly augmented output 
in American factories of the staple, old-fashioned colors, 
such as logwood, fustic, quercitron, cutch, hypemic, etc. 
This has led to a more generous and general recognition of 
the actual value of the natural dyes in any well-balanced 
scheme for tinctorial practice. In the future under normal 
conditions intelligent American dyers will use this category 
of colors far more freely and much more effectively than 
has been the case for a generation past. 

In this connection we may well be proud of what has been 
done by the combined efforts of the Forest Service and of 
private enterprise in adding the beautiful yellow of the 
osage orange to the series of natural dyes of recognized 
commercial and tinctorial value. 

Of possibly equal promise is the delicate "golden leaf" 
color, the manufacture of which has been perfected during 
the past few months — a product of our Northern forests. 

All in all, 1916 is 3 memorable year in the annals of 
American chemical technology ; and the most brilliant page 
is that devoted to the achievements of the men creating our 
new, national, artificial color industry. 



Should a Protective Tariff Be Enacted for 
the Dyestuff hidustry? 

Article in The Jmimil of Commerce, Special 
Amiual Edition, Fdbruarjr 5, 1917. 

I. F. Stone 

The answer to this question is very simple, viz., "Yes," 
for on looking over the experience of the dyestuff manu- 
facturers of aniline colors was first established in the United 
States it will be found that about 1880 there was some ten 
factories enaged in the manufacture of these products, and 
it looked as though it would be a very successful industry, 
as tariff conditions at that time were favorable to such en- 
terprises. Unfortunately, however, in 1883 a new tariff 
law was passed, reducing the tariff protection on colors to 
such an extent that the industry was no longer possible and 
consequently most of these factories dropped out until at 
one time there were only three engaged in this manufacture. 
These were carried on more or less by the ambition of their 
owners that some day conditions would be changed rather 
than at a profit. One of these factories particularly lost a 
lai^ amount of money up tmtil the time it finally reached 
some success, about 1900. About 1898 another factory was 
established, and then about 1914 still another was estab- 
lished, so that in 1914, at the beginning of the present Euro- 
pean War there were five factories engaged in this industry, 
but none of them on a large scale and none of them were 
successful enough to make a complete line of colors and 
were restricted to only a few of these which might be made 
to advantage in this country, therefore the industry was 
not a large one up to the beginning of the present European 
War, viz., about August 1, 1914. 
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The reason for this condition was that since 1883 no 
favorable Tariff Bill was passed to encourage this industry, 
consequently no particular progress was made. Upon the 
beginning of the European War however, when it was im- 
possible to import colors and dyestuffs from Germany, a 
great shortage in the dyestuff supply was the consequence 
and it then became evident that the dyestuff industry in this 
coimtry were in existence in the beginning ot the war could 
never occur again and American consumers could rely on 
American manufacturers for their supply. 

As about 80 per cent of the aniline colors and other coal 
tar dyes were exported into this country by Germany when 
Germany was prevented from this exportation by the war, 
a great development in the industry in this country b^an, 
until at the present time there are some one htmdred and 
twenty factories engaged in the manufacture of various 
products which are necessary for American consumption 
and the supply for 1917 is therefore ample for all necessary 
colors. 

This development was entirely due to the European War 
and not to a protective tariff, so that the point is now that 
if this industry is to be continued in this country on a large 
scale a sufficient protective tariff must be given it or the 
bulk of the business will again return to Germany after 
the present war is over. To meet this emergency a bill was 
recently passed (H. R. 16763), increasing the duty on ani- 
line colors from 30 per cent ad valorem to the same duty 
ad valorem, plus 5c per pound specific duty, and on what 
we call intermediate products to IS per cent ad valorem, 
plus 2j^c per pound specific duty, Chi such coal tar prod- 
ucts such as indigo, alizarine and anthractne derivatives, 
known as vat colors, where no protection was formerly 
given, an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent was given, so that 
the industry as tt now stands, has this additional protec- 
tion, for the time being. The disadvantage is that this Sc 
per pound specific du^ is only for a period of a few years, 
that is, is reduced automatically each year Ic per pound for 
five years, so that at the end of five years the original duty 
goes into effect again, 
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A committee appcrinted October 9lh, 1914, by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society (New York Section) to investigate 
the subject in the f^ of 1914, m^de a veiy careful report 
on November 6, 1914, recommending that in addition to the 
30 per cent ad valorem duty then in eflFect, a specific duty of 
7}4c per poimd should be given on aniline colors, and in 
addition to the 15 per cent ad valorem duty on interme- 
diates, a specific duty of 3^c should be given, but Congress 
in passing the present bill seemed to disregard the opinion 
of these experts and only gave the above mentioned 5c per 
pound OQ aniline colors and 2^c on intermediate, atlhoii^h 
tiiey did also add the 30 per cent ad valorem duty to the 
other products, viz., indigo, alizarine and anthradne deriva- 
tives, which were formerly on the free list 

Whether the bill recentiy passed will then give enough 
protection to insure the continuance of the present rate 
development in the coal tar industry is a serious question, 
and in my opinion the matter is so important to American 
constuners of these products that the matter should be gone 
into very carefully again by the Government, and if it is 
fotmd that the present protection is not sufficient then a new 
bill should be passed which would protect this industry to 
its full extent, as after the war it is evident the European 
manufacturers will make every effort to regain the business 
they have lost during the war and even with the present 
tariff against them will probably be able to make prices 
which will make it in^ssible for the American manufac- 
turers to compete, as the American manufacturers are at a 
disadvantage oa account of the extremely hi^ prices 
of labor and raw materials in this country, and to stnne 
extent to their lack of fif^ years' experience which the 
European manufacturers have had; then again the great 
German factories are now in one great convention or com- 
bination and will accordingly light as a unit to regain the 
American business, and this great unit is obviously able to 
do what individual manufacturers could not afford to do, 
in that their combined production and consequent lessening 
of selling expenses might easily overcome the present tariff. 

In conclusion, I will repeat that it is imperative that the 
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Government of the United States should give this matter 
immediate and careful attention and in the end, give this 
industry a protection which will insure its development and 
stability in the years to come. 



The DcTelopment of the Aniline Color 
Manufacturing Induitry in America 

Article in Oil, Mnt uhI Drug RepwtCT, 

Spedal Amtiud Review Eifitioii, 

Fcbnwr7 9di,1917. 

I. F. Stone 

In writing on this subject it may be interesting to briefly 
sketch in the beginning, a history of this industry from its 
first inception in this country, and I beg to say in this con- 
nection that the first American aniline factories were estab- 
lished about 1875. By about 1880 there were some ten 
factories engaged in the manufacture of these products, 
and it looked as though it would be a very successful in- 
dustry, as tariff conditions at that time were favorable to 
such enterprise. 

Unfortunately, however, in 1883 a new tariff law was 
passed, reducing the tariff protection on colors to such an 
extent that the industry was no longer possible, and omse- 
quently most of the factories dropped out until at one time 
there were only three engaged in this manufacture, and 
these three were carried on more or less by the ambition 
of their owners that some day conditions would be changed, 
rather than at a profit. One of these factories, particularly, 
lost a large amotmt of money up to the time it finally reached 
success in about 1900, 

About 1898 another factory was established, and then 
along about 1914 still another was established, so that in 
1914, at the beginning of the present European war, there 
were five factories actively engaged in this industry. Owing, 
however, to the intense competition of the European manu- 
facturers, especially the Germans, none of these factories 
were successful enot^h to make a complete line of colors, 
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and were restricted to only a few of those which could be 
made to advantage in this country, therefore the indtutry 
was not a hii^ one and was not numtng to any considerable 
extent. One reascm why the industry could not operate 
successfully was the lack of what we call intermediate 
products, that is, products made from benzole and naphtha- 
line (coal tar derivatives) which are the bases of the manu- 
facturing of practically all aniline colors, as none of these 
intermediate products were manufactured in this country 
up to 1914, when the war commenced, with one exception 
which I will mention later. The American manufacturers 
were therefore obliged to rely entirely upon European fac- 
tories for their raw materials; in other words, the inter- 
mediate products, and naturally, the European manufactur- 
ers chai^^ them such a price that they could not success- 
fully compete with the finished colors of Europe, whidl 
were made irom the same intermediate products, but whidb 
were secured by the European manufacturers naturally at a 
lower price than they could be secured by the American 
manufacturers who imported them. 

The single exception to this statement is that m 1910 a 
factory for the manufacture of one of the intermediates, 
viz., aniline oil, was established, but had not been at all 
successful up to the time of the war, owing to European 
competition, the European manufacturers, by the way, hav- 
ing reduced their price immediately upon the establishment 
of this American factory. 

The situation was then, in 1914, when the war b^an, 
that no intermediate raw materials were manufactured here 
with the exception of this comparatively small amount of 
aniline oil, and then the supplies of these intermediate prod- 
ucts from European factories, that is, German factories, 
were immediately cut off, just as were the supplies of the 
finished aniline colors, and the American manufacturers 
therefore were not able to relieve the situation except to the 
extent of usin^ up what raw materials they had on hand, 
which of course were not nearly enou^ to be of any per- 
ceptible help to the consumers of aniline dyes. The situa- 
tion therefore a few months after the war started, say about 
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January Ist, 1915, had become very acute, as practically all 
the stocks of imported colors which were here at the be- 
ginning of the war had been consumed, as had also the raw 
materials employed by the American factories in their man- 
ufacture of colors, the one exception being a factory which 
had previously been securing its aniline oil from Ac Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and therefore they were enabled to con- 
tinue this manufacture of cc^ors witfiout any particular 
interruption, except the interruption of the lack of foreign 
intermediates, of which, however, they fortunately had a 
large stock. 

t am not mentioning the names of any of these factories 
in this article, as I wish to be absolutely impersonal, but 
there is no question but that the position of this factory just 
mentioned, with its supply of raw materials, was a great 
relief to the consumers of dyes in this country, and it was 
very fortunate for them that a factory had been established 
for the manufacture of aniline oil and that as American 
manufacturers of colors they had taken the precaution to 
secure their supply from this American factory, even though 
they were obliged to pay a higher price than they could have 
imported the oil for at the time. They preferred, however, 
to do this in order to encourage the American manufactur- 
ers of these intermediate products. 

Very soon after the war, however, it became apparent 
that there would be a great necessity for the manufacture 
of these intermediate products in this country, and as the 
basic material, that is, coal t^r, is of course a lai^ domestic 
product, it was then only necessary to recover its derivatives, 
such as benzole and naphthaline, and benzole particularly 
being needed for explosives and other war purposes, was 
the first product which had the attention of the American 
producers. The production was increased gradually until 
it has reached at the present time something likfc thirty mil- 
lion gallons annually and against about three million gallons 
prior to the war, and the production of naphthaline has also 
increased largely owing to its demand for use as a raw 
material in the manufacture of these intermediates, althou^ 
not so much an extent as benzole. 
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The manufacture of intermediates gradually increased to 
such an extent that there are now being- manufactured a 
lai^ variety, such as alpha naphtylamine, beta naphthol, 
benzaldehyde, benzyl acetate, chlor-benzole, dimethylamine, 
di-nitro-benzole, dt-nitro-phencd, nitro benzene, paranitrani- 
Une, paraphei^lenediamine, toluidine, and others too num- 
erous to menti(Hi, so that American manufacturers of colors 
are now able to get a fair supply of these intermediates, 
and are therefore enabled to make a more complete line of 
colors than was possible at the b^nnii^ of the war, viz., 
1914. 

' As I have previously mentioned, the first large interme- 
diate to be manufactured, however, was aniline oil, the 
factory which originally manufactured it before the war, 
immediately increasing its production, and many odier con- 
cerns starting in later on, until it came to a point where the 
production was fully, if not more, than equal to die demand, 
and the fact is, that factories making this product are in 
such a strong position that it is doubtful whether it will 
ever again be imported from Europe to advantage. 

Another intermediately, the manufacture of which was 
commenced largely, was chlor-benzole, which is used in the 
manufacture of sulphur black, a very important color for 
cotton goods, and for which there is a large sale. The 
manufacture of this color, by the way, is now so large that 
it is fully equal to the consumption, and is again another 
product which will probably never be imported again to 
advantage. Other intermediates followed, until as I have 
said, at present we are able to obtain a sufhdent varie^ to 
manufacture a line of colors which will probably take care 
of the necessary shades, which includes blacks, blues, browns, 
reds, yellows, greens, orange, violet; the seven primary 
colors, from mixtures of which practically every shade can 
be obtained for all materials such as woU, cotton and silk. 

It has been stated that American manufacturers were not 
on a firm basis, in that they had followed the lines of least 
resistance in making colors, that is, making colors which 
were easiest to manufacture, and that when the war was 
over and competition came a^in from Eun^ they wotdd 
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not be able to stand a^iiat the onnpetitioa. This ofnoiaii 
is not true, in tliat while it is true tliat they did follow 
the lines of least resistance, it so happened that tbe colors 
manufactured were the ones most largely consumed, for 
instance blacks. This is by far the color most largely con- 
sumed, haag practically half of the entire txloc consumptioa 
of Ae country, and this was the first color to recdve atten- 
tion of the American manufacturers, it being obvious tiiat 
a colcM* which could be manufactured m large quantities 
would mean a less aiSt for overhead expenses. Therefore 
there is now an abundance of blacks made for all purposes, 
sufiident to take care of the whole consumption of the 
country, for instance : direct blacks for cotton, unioa, wool 
and silk, azo black or acid black for wodi and silk, sulphur 
black for cotton (already mentioned), chrome blacks toe 
wool, and nigrosine for leadier, inks, etc., so tiiat this par- 
ticular color is well taken care of. Consumers can get the 
necessary quantities for consumption next year if they were 
careful to omtract for same in time to allow the American 
manufacturers to arrange their facilities and biqr the raw 
material necessary to take care of such contracts for 1917. 

The next color in impcntance, which had their attention, 
was blue, this beii^; next to black in the proportion of con- 
sumptim. They are now producing blues for the same tex- 
tiles, viz., wool, cotton and sQk, to a very satisfactory extent 

To show the development of this business, would say 
when we consider that there were only five factories making 
aniline dyes in the country prior to the fall of 1914 when the 
war b^ao, I will say that we now have a list of about one 
hundred and twenty making intermediates and anilines, and 
as I have stated above, thdr whole production will take care 
of the entire country as far as the necessary colors are 
concerned. 

Special ccdors which are not made here are being imported 
from Switzerland and occasionally on the submarine 
"Deutschland," so that consumers are able to get quite a 
varied line, and there is therefore no real shortage of these 
products. 

Practically the only colors which are not now made in 
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this country of any consequence, are indigo and auAracene 
derivatives, known as vat cdon, for the dyeing of ginghams, 
shirtings, etc (aldtot^ at this time there is one factory 
bang erected for the manufacture of indigo), but it is pos- 
s3)le to secure natural products like indigo, logwood, fustic, 
cutch, fiavine, etc., which can be substituted until the arti- 
ficial colors are either manufactured or ^;ain imported. 
And then alizarine colors, for which there is as far as I 
know no plan to manufacture, are easily replaced by the 
so-called chrome colors, which are practically as fast and 
available for men's wear, sweaters, heavy woolen, etc., in 
black, blue, brown, green, yellow and red therefore the 
shortage of these alizarines is really not so serious, and 
then, there are some colors top lakes called the para colors 
which are not made here, but the lake manufacturers can 
easily get what they want by making their own lakes from 
paranitraniline and beta naphthol, which are made here. A 
few other colors not made here are such specialties as rhoda- 
mine, auramine, patent blue, etc., but some are being brou^t 
over from Switzerland and England, and from Germany 
on the "Deutschland," in fair quantities, so that they are 
obtainable, and can be used in connection with American 
colors for blending shades and making mixtures. 

In speakit^; of the increase to some one hundred twenty 
factories, I must empha^ze the fact that the first five already 
established before the war are the ones who have made the 
most prepress, and are the ones turning out the most staple 
and satisfactory colors as to quality, etc., and they are the 
ones who will ctmtinue to hold the most of the business 
after the war, as due to their experience, capital, etc., they 
are in a better position to do so than the newer manufac- 
turers who have largely depended on inexperienced chemists 
and on outside capital to take up the manufacture. This 
is emi^asized by the fact that none of the older factories 
are advertising their stock for sale in the newspapers, nor 
are they soliciting subscriptions for bonds or in any other 
way asking for capital, as all of them seem to be in position 
to capitalize tiiemselves. This being true, they certainly are 
in a strong position to meet competition after the war, with 
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the advantage ihey have gained in the meantime through 
their development and increased production, which will re- 
duce overhead expenses of their factories, as it is obvious 
diat it will not cost as much per pound to manufacture say 
one millicn pounds as it would to manufacture one hundred 
thousand pounds, — the increase in the manufacture of colors 
being at least ten times more than it was before the war. 

The principal point to continue the successful manufac- 
ture is the question of the manufacture of the intermediates, 
on which they depend as their raw materials, and it js the 
intermediate manufacturers who will need the most help to 
maintain their position. If they cannot do so through pro- 
tection granted them by Congress in the last tariff bill, then 
they should be supported in some ottier way, by the Gov- 
ernment for instance, as I have stated in an address made 
last year, the Government could establish factories for the 
manufacture of these intermediates, which would be very 
desirable because these same factories could be used for the 
manufacture of ammunition supplies, in case of war, as it is 
a fact that the raw materials for the manufacture of aniline 
products are much the same as those used for explosives, 
so that in making such a move the Government would be 
protecting itself in case of war, for its supply of explosives, 
as well as strengthening the position of the aniline color 
manufacturers by ^ving them intermediates at necessary 
prices. This could be easily done by the Government as it 
is a fact, as I have stated, that the production of the original 
raw material, coal tar derivatives, viz., benzole and naphtha- 
line, are now in sufficient supply for the production of all 
necessary intermediates. 

There is some criticism as to the quality of the coal tar 
products made in the United States since the war, but to 
this I can say that they are identically the same in every 
respect as the European products, as ihey are made irora 
the same chemical formulae, and there is no reason therefore 
why they should not be fully as good in every way if they 
are properly manufactured, which they are by the compe- 
tent factories. The trouble is that people in comparing col- 
ors do not compare the same colors, but take some color 
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which is especially adapted for certain purposes and compare 
it with colors which may be used for the purpose but are 
not so well adapted, due usually to the ignorance of the 
people who use colors, but they could get the necessary 
information as to what colors to use if they would confer 
with some more experienced manufacturers of colors who 
would know just for which purpose colors are adapted and 
what colors could be replaced, in comparison with the Euro- 
pean colors. 

In regard to the high prices chatted by American manu- 
facturers of colors, many consimiers are under the impres- 
sion that these are caused by scarcity, owing to the inability 
of Eurt^ean manufacturers to deliver their products here, 
but while this may be trae to some extent, the real reason 
is that owing to the fact, as I have said, that the raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of aniline colors are much the 
same as those used for explosives, the war demands for 
explosives are so great that it creates a scarcity in the raw 
materials, and consequently prices are high, and color manu- 
facturers are obliged to pay abnormal prices for their raw 
material, so that the prices for the manufactured colors are 
correspondingly high. Not only that, but the cost of labor 
in the past two years has advanced to such an extent that it 
is almost double what it was in the normal times. However, 
the price of American colors in any event, is not as high 
in proportion, as the European colors, as those colors which 
are imported are sold for many times more their normal 
value in this country than are the American colors; for 
instance, a color known as patent blue, on which the normal 
price is about $1.00, is being sold as high as $13 per pound 
for a type which is only half strength, so in reality the full 
strength type would be selling at $26, or about twenty-six 
times its nonnal price, while I know of no American color 
which is sold at more than about ten times its normal price, 
and most of the staples are sold at about only five times — 
for instance, direct and sulphur black, which are constuned 
in the largest quantities. It is usually the smaller colors 
which are hi^er in proportion, due to the fact that the cost 
of manufacttue is more for small quantities than it is for 
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large quantities. In mentioniiig patent blue, it is only one 
of many colon, like rhodamine, auramine, the vat cdors 
already mentioned, etc., which come over from time to time. 
and which are sold at very high prices, much more in pro- 
portion than the American colors. The point is that the 
prices in Europe are evidently quite as hi^ or hi^er than 
they are in the United States, therefore, the United States 
consumer is under no disadvantage as compared to om- 
sumers in other parts of the world. As to when prxKlucts 
will be back to their normal prices, would say this will come 
in due course, after the war, and when things get more 
normal, that is, when materials and labor once more resumes 
normal conditions, although as far as labor is concerned, 
it is very diflicult to say whether this will again in this 
countty go back to what is was before the war, our laboring 
people having been educated now to a higher schedule of 
living, and it is doubtful if cwiditions will change much in 
this respect, as it would be difficult to return to a different 
or former standard. I believe, however, that American 
consumers will be oaly too glad to pay labor everything it 
is worth and consequently a higher price for ccJors than 
ruled before the war will be cheerfully paid by our con- 
sumers, if they are within reason, which they will be. 

To sum up what is now being manufactured, would say 
tliat practically a full line of basic, acid, chrome and sulphur 
colors are being made, and people in criticizing the develop- 
ment of the color manufacture should not forget that it 
would be impossible for us to do in two years since the 
war what it has taken Germany over fifty years to accom- 
plish; in other words, make a complete line of colors for 
every purpose, but in making the staple colors such as we 
have been able to do and getting them to a point where 
we can supply the whole consumption of the country, I 
think we have accomplished wonders in the short period 
since the war, or a little over two years. 

The definite answer in c«mection with the manufacture 
of dyestuffs in America is therefore, as I have already 
stated, that the present conditions of the dyestuff supply are 
very satisfactoiy, and the future outlook is still more sat- 
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isfactory in that we will make more colors, and everything 
indicates that the larger part o£ the business will remain 
in the hands of American manufacturers even after the 
war, instead of the hands of the European manufacturers 
who in former years have had a practical monopoly of 
this business. 



Permanence of the American DyegtuS 
Industry 

Written for the Textile Qub— Presented at a Meet- 
ing at die Hotd Martinique, March 3rd, 1917. 

I. F. Stone 

In considering this question there must first be taken into 
consideration the conditions before the present Eur(q>ean 
War when the dyestuff industry in this country was not at 
all successful and European manufacturers, especially the 
Germans, had a practical monopoly on the business. The 
five American factories then in existence were struggling 
along under very adverse conditions, but even at that they 
managed to produce from fifteen to twen^ per cent of the 
normal consumption in this country, although they did so 
at a very small profit on the capital employed and hard 
effort on the part of the gentlemen engaged in this manu- 
facture. 

The adverse conditions under which these American fac- 
tories worked were, briefly: First, the fact that their raw 
materials, known as intermediates, were not then produced 
in this country, but were manufactured tn Europe, and they 
therefore had to depend upon Europe for their supplies; 
second, the tariff protection extended to them by the United 
States Government was not sufficient and they could not 
compete, therefore, with European manufacturers owing 
to the higher costs of manufacture in this country due to 
labor conditions and perhaps, also, to the lack of thorou^y 
experienced chemists ; and, third, the policy of the European 
manufacturers, particularly the Germans, to make sudi 
prices on the colors which were bdng manufactured here 
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so that the American manufacturers could not sell at a 
profit. 

Immediately Jifter the beginning of the present war, how- 
ever, conditions changed in that it was no longer possible 
for the German manufacturers to export their colors to 
this country, neither was it possible for American manufac- 
turers to obtain from Europe their intermediates (raw 
materials) which they needed to manufacture colors; there- 
fore, it became necessary, in order to manufacture in this 
country the necessary quantities of finished colors, to pro- 
vide for the manufacture of these intermediates, and during 
the war the manufacture of such intermediates has bepi so 
well established that there is now a liberal supply of these 
materials and the American manufacturers of colors are 
therefore able to manufacture practically all of the neces- 
sary colors consumed in this coimtry. When I say all, I 
do not mean every color which was manufactured in Europe 
and which was formerly consumed in this country, as there 
are many specialties which had not yet been made here, 
but these specialties are not actually necessary in that the 
colors now produced here are those of which there is the 
largest consiunption, like blacks, blues, browns, reds, greens, 
violets, orange, yellows and other suitable colors used for 
woolens, cottons, silks, leather and all other materials on 
which colors are needed. 

It being a fact that the American manufacturers are 
now able to produce all of the necessary colors needed, the 
question then is whether this will be a permanent industry 
or whether the conditions which prevailed before the present 
war will again be the same, in that the European manufac- 
turers may be able to flood the country with their colors 
at prices with which the American manufacturere cannot 
compete. It gives me much pleasure to be able to answer 
this question very definitely in the affirmative, viz., the dye- 
stuff industry of this country is now on a permanent basis 
for the following reasons : 

First — The production of coal tar derivatives, like ben- 
zol and naphthaline, has been increased to such an extent 
that the quantities produced are now from five to ten times 
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more than before the war, and the manufacturers of inter- 
mediates, depending on these products, will continue to be 
able to get a fully supply at prices whidi will compare 
favorably to European prices on account of the lai^y 
increased production, it being well known that the United 
States has practically inexhaustible supplies of coal, which 
is the base product and from which will be derived the 
benzol and naphthaline and other products necessary for 
the manufacture of the intennediates and from them the 
manufacture of the finished colors. 

Second — The United States Government has finally dis- 
covered that in order to make this industry permanent it 
is necessary to give more adequate tariff protection, there- 
fore a tariff bill, known as H. R. 16763, was passed in 
1916, giving a protection of 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 
cents per pound specific duty on finished colors, and 15 per 
cent ad valorem and 2^ cents per pound specific duty on 
intennediates, the addition to the old tariff being the 5 cents 
and 25^ cents per pound specific duties just mentioned, and 
this additional protection gives the American manufacturers 
a very much better opportunity to operate, althot^, even 
at that, a higher protection would be still more important 
if it could be obtained. The exception to the above protec- 
tion is that on indigo and what is known as indigoids and 
alizarine colors, no specific duty was imposed although they 
were given the 30 per cent ad valorem duty as against the 
fact that they were free before this bill was passed. There 
is no specific reason why these colors should not also have 
this specific duty, and why they were excepted in the pass- 
ing of this bill is a question for those who passed it to 
answer, and I believe that upon mature condition this excep- 
timi will be cancelled and all of the colors now manufac- 
tured in this country will have the same protection, which 
they certainly should have. 

Third — The manufacturers of intermediates and colors 
have, during the war, been able to obtain, owing to abnor- 
mal conditions, an abnormal rate of profit, and out of this 
abnormal profit they have been able to build and pay for 
their factories as well as accumulate a surplus profit which 
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they can use for the further increase of their present pro- 
duction and the working out of the special colors not now 
manufactured here. 

Fourth — The American c<Hisumers have realized, due to 
the conditions prevailing since the war, the importance of 
having an aniline industry in this country which will in the 
future prevent any repetition of the conditions which pre- 
vailed Just after the war, when it was for some time impos- 
sible to secure enough colors for the consumption of the 
country, as a consequence of which many consumers were 
obliged either to run their mills or factories only a part of 
the time, or, as in some cases, close down entirely. With 
this realization, therefore, they will undoubtedly give the 
preference to American-made products, which in itself 
would help in the competition against European manufac- 
turers after the war. 

To sum up briefly the whole question of the permanency 
of the American dyestuff industry, it is apparent from the 
above that with factories capable of prodilcing the colors 
necessary for consumption, an adequate tariff protection by 
the Government, a strong financial condition established 
during the war, and the preference of American consumers 
for American products, we have certainly insured the per- 
manence of the American dyestuff industry. 



ADDENDA 

To conclude this book up to the present date, April ist, 
1917, it will be, perhaps, interesting to extract in a brief 
article the principal points in the various articles and 
addresses contained herein. 

It will be observed that at the beginning of the war, 
about August 1st, 1914, the manufacture of aniline dyes 
from coal-tar products was not of great importance, there 
being at that time only five factories actively ei^ged in 
their manufacture, and only one engaged in the manufac- 
ture of an intermediate product, viz., aniline oil, and the 
production of these five factories was not nearly enough 
to furnish the American consumers sufficient quantities for 
their consumption. 

It will be noted, after a careful reading of these articles 
and addresses, that at the present time, say April 1st, 1917, 
there has been so large an increase in the manufacture of 
coal-tar products in the United States that I now have a 
list of nearly 120 firms engaged in the manufacture of or 
dealing in coal-tar products, including derivatives, inter- 
mediate products and aniline colors, and the combined pro- 
duction of these factories equal the full consumption of 
these products in the United States, for all of what I might 
call necessary colors. The only exception to this statement 
are a few specialties which have not yet been produced by 
American manufacturers for the reason that the consump- 
tion of the individual products was not large enough to 
warrant taking them up until the more largely constuned 
colors had been produced, and now that this has been accom- 
plished, it is only a question of a short time before all the 
colors which will be needed or desired here will be manu- 
factured here, and this is a statement made with the positive 
knowledge of what is still in contemplation as to the manu- 
facture of colors which have not been made here. 

To accomplish the remarkable results as mentioned above, 
viz., to reach the point where sufficient colors are produced 
here, both as to quality and quantity, to furnish the total 
consumption, it is first necessary to recover from the coal- 
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tar such derivatives as benzol and naphthaline, which are 
practically the main raw materials for all colors, in enot^ 
quantities to provide for the manufacture of the so-called 
intermediates, from which the finished colors are made, and 
this has been done, in that the production of benzol and 
naphthaline is now enough to meet every demand. 

It beii^ now admitted that the production and manufac- 
ture of coal-tar products is being successfully carried on 
on a large scale, the next question is whether or not this 
will be a permanent industry, or whether Europe will again 
recover a lai^e part of the consumption here, and again 
have practically a monopoly of the American business, and 
I can again state, to my best belief and almost positively, 
that the industry will be permanent ; briefly for the reasons 
mentioned in my address before the Textile Qub on March 
3rd, 1917, viz.: First, the sufficient production of benzol, 
naphthaline and other necessary raw materials; second, the 
additi(uial tariff protection afforded after the war by the 
United States Government; third, the almost complete 
manufacture of intermediates made from benzol, naphtha- 
line, etc.; and fourth, the necessity which American cwi- 
sumers have found since the war of having this industry 
in the Uiuted States, and their willingness to work with 
us and give us their preference for the colors used in their 
consumption, which is in itself one of the most valuable 
points in the permanency of the industry. 



SUPPLEMENT 



CULMINATION 

Amalgamation of Coal Tar Qiemical and Dyestuff 

Manufacturen in One Great Company 

Winking as a Unit 



National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 



EDITORIAL 

Takmg the First Steps Tovrard the Establishment of 
a Permanent American Dyestuff Industry 

(Oil Paint and Drug Reporter, April 16, 1917) 

When Director Ralph of the Federal Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing expressed his anxiety to obtain from 
American manufacturers of coal-tar colors a supply to carry 
on the work of his bureau, sufiicient interest was aroused 
among the chemists of the country, and particularly at the 
convention of the American Chemical Society, then in ses- 
sion, to consider the matter of co-operating with the gov- 
ernment in the provision of such dyes. 

At this meeting the establishment of the American dye- 
stuff industry upon a permanent basis was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and in it, consideration of the Norton dyestuff 
census, first published in essential detail in the Reporter, 
took no small part. 

Yet, valuable time has been allowed to elapse without 
concerted action on the part of the chemists, and the coun- 
try in the meantime has passed from the category of neutrals 
to that of the active combatants. In its issue of November 
27 the Reporter asked :— 

"Are not the chemists and dyemakers of this coun- 
try interested in supplying the demands of this govern- 
ment bureau? 

"Are they content to allow a still further continuance 
of a state of affairs which necessitate the petitioning 
of a foreign power for permission to import needed 
materials for government use? 

"With an increase in production in this country to a 
present-day total of 27,000 tons of aniline colors it 
would seem within the bounds of possibility that some 
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steps should be taken at once to do away with such 

humiliating conditions as Director Ralph's action in 

turning to Germany fully bear out." 

The first step toward the unification of the dyestuffs 
industry of this country was taken duiing the past week — 
an effort to establish upon a permanent footing a self-con- 
tained productive industry, from the coal base to the fin- 
ished coal-tar color, through the production of coke-oven 
by-products, acids and intermediates, without recourse to 
foreign laboratories. The concerns thus co-operating are 
not competitive, but each produces one or more of the com- 
ponents entering into coal-tar color manufacture, or the 
finished aniline colors complete. The weight of the con- 
solidation, for combination it is not, is such that it already 
produces about 50 per cent, of the coal-tar colors of com- 
merce ordinarily used in this country, including 75 per cent, 
of the sulphur black. 

With the capital available, and with the economic cen- 
tralization of laboratory and productive effort possible in 
such an amalgamation as that proposed, there is a distinct 
promise of permanent achievement on the part of the 
American dye maker which augurs well, not alone for the 
production of the complete list of commercial colors de- 
manded by American industries, but for the erection of a 
trade bulwark against the encroachments of foreign color 
manufacturers when the war shall end — as eventually it 
must. 

If the present war has taught any single lesson to the 
American producer and consumer in any line of commercial 
endeavor it has been that of preparedness — the necessity of 
providing sources of supply within our own borders, of de- 
veloping our productive capacity, or of creating new meth- 
ods and new production. 

The first steps toward an adequate American dyestuff 
industry have been taken by one group of producers. Sub- 
sequent similar steps by other groups will, no doubt, follow. 
And, in this business preparedness measure by business men 
there is more of hope and more of certain achievement than 
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in all the resolutions of all the organizations whidi have 
considered the problem. 

This is true business preparedness — the completiwi of a 
definite pTogjam of action for intensive production in a 
competitive field during a period of temporary inactivity on 
the part of competitors outside the nation, that the wotid 
competition sure to come may be met systematically, eco- 
nomically, completely, when the temporary bars to destruc- 
tive rivalry by foreign producers of similar lines shall have 
been removed. 



$20,000,000 Dyestuff ComoUdatiati to 

Meet Foreign Competition 

After War 

National Anilipe and Chemical OHupany, Inc., to 

Include Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works, 

Inc., the W. Beckera Aniline and Chemical 

Works and Benzol Products Company, With 

Sections of Barrett, Semet-Solvay and 

General Chomcal Company Plants. 

(Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, April 16, 1917.) 

The first step has been taken toward the mobilization of 
all the factors entering into the creation of an American 
dyestufifs industry to insure its permanency and to meet 
upon more approximately even terms the business competi- 
tion with foreign dyestuffs manufacturers, which must re- 
sult inevitably at the close of the present war. 

Just as the outbreak of European hostilities cut off from 
this country the so-called intermediates from which a few 
.American producers made aniline colors in this coimtry, so 
will the cessation of hostilities cqien the way to a flood of 
finished colors from those countries, which have been, in 
the interim, utilizing their dye plants for the manufacture 
of high explosives. 

The coal-tar color and chemical industries of this country 
have now agreed upon a form of amalgamation, not by 
any means a trust or combination in the accepted sense 
of the word, but a centralization of productive effort and of 
capital, utilizing the sources of supply, the mines, coke oven 
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by-product plants, manufacture of intermediates and acids, 
etc., with the sole purpose of meeting the post-bellum com- 
petition with a united front and with the strength of re- 
source which can be found alone in such industrial co- 
operation. 

The Amalgamated company — which will be known as 
the National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. — will 
have among its executives J. F. and C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, 
of the Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works; I. Frank 
Stone, president National Aniline and Chemical Company, 
and Dr. William Beckers, of the W. Beckers Aniline and 
Chemical Works, and will control the entire works of the 
Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works, Inc., of Buffalo, 
the W. Beckers Aniline and Chemical Works of Brooklyn, 
the Benzol Products Company, of Marcus Hook, Pa,, and 
such sections of the plants of the Semet-Solvay Company 
of Syracuse, the Barrett Company works at Frankfort, Pa., 
the General Chemical Company of New York, and other 
factories, which produce those coal-tar intermediates enter- 
ing into the manufacture of the finished colors. 

The entire business of this new amalgamation will be 
under the cmtrol and known by the name of the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., and the present com- 
pany bearing that name of which Mr. Stone has been 
president > since its formation will be reorganized. The 
executives will include those already associated with the 
companies entering into the new productive alliance, together 
with such new research and manufacturing chemists and 
other experts as shall be necessary to the carrying out of the 
plans for such a nationalization of dyestuff production as 
is contemplated. . 

A study of the output of the several companies entering 
into the new association shows that the Schoellkopf and 
Beckers companies are manufacturers of dyestuffs, the 
Benzol company aniline oils, salts and certain intermediates, 
while the General Chemical, Semet-Solvay and the Barrett 
company production entering into the plans of the new or- 
ganization is in the line of coal, coke oven by-products and 
intermediates. 
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At the present tune the Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical 
Company is the largest manufacturer of coal-tar d]restuffs 
in this country. Prior to the war this company made about 
10 per cent of the colors used here from German-produced 
intermediates, about 140 out of 900 to 1,000 of the finished 
aniline colors of commerce. 

Prior to the war, also, there were four other makers 
of colors in the United States, using the German interme- 
diates as bases, and they produced about 10 per cent, of 
the colors of ccnnmerce. Since the war the Schoellkopf 
business has increased marvelously with the manufacture 
in this country of cert^n intermediates, and from their 
normal output before the war the business has grown to 
approximately ten times the ante-bellimi production. 

The Beckers business was inaugurated on a small scale 
in 1912 — two years before the war. In January, 1915, the 
present company was formed, and since that time the busi- 
ness has increased largely and is now second in size in the 
country. In other words, the combined output of the 
Schoellkopf and the Beckers concerns is about 75 per cent. 
of the aniline color production of the coimtry. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the lines are not con^etitives 
to any extent, since the Beckers colors are successfully 
employed in the woolen trade, while the Schoellkopf Ccnn- 
pany has specialized more in cottcm, silk, leather, paper 
colors, etc. 

The Beckers company bought the Standard Aniline Com- 
pany recently, the second producers of sulphur black in the 
country in point of output. The Schoellkopf company leads 
the country in sulphur black production and the combined 
output of both concerns totals about 75 per cent, of the total 
production today. The competition from other makers in 
this line is increasing steadily, however. 

There is another interesting factor in the color produc- 
tion of the Schoellkopf and Beckers companies. While 
the number of such colors produced prior to the war was 
about 150, this has now been considerably reduced, primarily 
because of a lack of those intermediates not yet made in 
this country. The Beckers company produces about 50 
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colors, and it will be noted that the total by the two cwi^- 
nies is but 115, or about 50 per cent, of the 250 or so colors 
of commerce which will re-enter American consumption 
soon after the close of hostilities. 

The Benzol company is the only branch of the new organi- 
zation manufacturing aniline oils and salts, of which it 
is the principal producer in this country. With the expan- 
sion of its modem plant on the Delaware River it has in- 
creased its output to a large extent and has now begun the 
manufacture of various intermediates and is experimenting 
with the production of others. This business had its incep- 
tion before the war and was the result of antebellum de- 
mands. It is owned equally by the General Chemical 
Company, the Semet-Solvay Company and The Barrett 
Company, makers of acids and of benzol and other coal- 
tar distillates, respectively. There is marked competition 
in these lines of production, for there are many makers 
of acids in quantity, and there are other producers of large 
quantities of coal-tar distillates. 

As an indication of the policy of the new oigantzatioa, 
it is stated that no agreements have been entered into with 
the three concerns last mentioned for the supplies of raw 
materials produced, since the amalgation will be free to buy 
supplies in the open market just as the other companies 
will be free to sell to other color makers. 

One of the best evidences that the new association will 
not enjoy a monopoly — the first cry raised whenever the 
exigencies of business demand a conservation of supply and 
productive effort, although in this instance the conservation 
is for the interests of the dye industry as a whole against 
the united effort of foreign competitors when the war-time 
embargo shall again be lifted — is the fact that some 35 
manufacturers of aniline colors in this country, many of 
whom are among the best-known among the ccmcems coming 
to the fore with the demand for increased production follow- 
ing war-time scarcity of coal-tar colors. 

In addition to its purpose of placii^ the color industry 
of this country upon a more permanent basis, this proposed 
$20,000,000 consolidation offers the opportunity through 
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plant production possibilities, the availability of adds, bases 
and intermediates, the laboratory facilities to be provided 
and the economic advantages due to centralization of pro- 
duction and marketing effort for the rapid development 
of production tmtil they shall be prepared to market all the 
colors necessary to meet the demands, instead of about one- 
half the varieties as at present. In addition the ot^;anization 
will also produce pharmaceutical and photographic chemicals 
and explosives, as a natural development of their production 
of coal-tar products. 

This possible development can be attained only throu^ 
some such co-operative effort, and in itself will assure a 
welccKne to the new enterprise. 
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